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ABSTRACT 

Both teacher and student materials are included for a 
bakery technology course designed to facilitate learning the 
fundamental duties required in a dining facility or centralized 
pastry shop. One of a number of milit ar-y- developed curriculum 
packages selected for adaptation to vocational curriculum and 
instruction, the course consists of seventeen lessons encompassi 
157 hours of lecture and demonstration. Topics covered include s 
and sanitation procedures (personal hygiene, food storage, ma nag 
of bakery cleaning) : equipment (mixers, fermentation cabinet and 
proof box, deep fat fryer, ovens, measuring devices): and types 
bakery products, including the function of each ingredient (quic 
breads, cookies, pies, cakes, and yeast raised products). A prog 
of instruction introduces the course to the instructor, provides 
summary of the unit, and lesson plans. Three other sections of t 
course (School Introduction, M-19U2 Portable Bakery Onit, and M- 
Bobile Bakery Onit) are not included. The lesson plans include 
performance objectives, performance level codes, 
student materials, which make up the bulk of the 
student workbook which is also a reference text, 
service terms, a reference text on spices, and a 
the prevention of food poisoning* Pour military technical manual 
referenced as text materials, but are not provided in this pack* 
(MEK) 
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MILITARY COKRICULUM MAEBRIALS 

The military-developed curriculm mate ri als in this course 
package were selected by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education Military Qirriculum Project for dissem- 
ination to the six regional Qirriculum Coordination Centers and 
other instructional materials agencies. The purpose of 
disseminating tliese courses was to make curriculum materials 
cbveloped by the military more accessible to vocational 
educators in the civilian setting. 

Hie course materials were acquired , evaluated by project 
staff and practitioners in the field , and prepared for 
dissemination. Materials which were specific to the xdlitary 
were deleted, copyrighted materials were either omitted or appro- 
val for their use was obtained. These course packages contain 
curriculum resource materials which can be adapted to support 
vocational instruction and curriculum development. 
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Course Description: 

In this course students learn the fundamental duties required within a dining facility or centralized pastry shop. No prerequisite courses or skills other 
than high school reading level are required for this course. It is divided into four annexes: School Introduction, Baking Technology, M1942 Portable 
Bakery Unit, and IVM945 Mobile Bakery Unit. Only the Annex B-Baklng Technology covering 157 hours of lecture and demonstration is included 
in this package. The lesson topics and hours follow: - 

M Personal Hygiene (1 hour) 

1*5 Food Storage (1 hour) 

1-6 Police of Bakery (1 hour) 

1*7 Miscellaneous Equipment (1 hour) 

I -8 Mixer (1 hour) 

1*9 Fermentation Cabinet and Proof Box (.5 hour) 

1*10 Deep Fat Fryer (.5 hour) 

1-1 1 Steam Jacketed Kettle (.5 hour) 

M2 Ovens (.5 hour) 

M3 Measuring Devices (.5 hour) 

M4 Water Tempering (2 hours) 

1-15 Formula Construction (1.5 hours) 

1*16 Quick Breads (20 hours) 

M7 Cookies (25 hours) 

1-18 Pies (32 hours) 

1-19 Cakes (33 hours) 

1-20 Yeast Raised Products (56 hours) 

This course contains both teacher and student materials. A program of instruction introduces the course to the instructor, provides a summary of 
the annex, and lesson plans for each lesson. The lesson plans include the unit of instruction, time requirements, method of instruction, performance 
objectives, performance level codes, and references. The student materials include a student workbook which is a reference text, a glossary of food 
service terms, a reference text on spices, and a programmed text on trw prevention of food poisoning. 

Four military technical manuals are referenced as text materials, but these are not provided In this package. No audiovisuals are suggested for use 

with this course. 
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The indie*tad peacetime (P) and nertlne (W) lengths of the BmIc Baker 
Court* are predicated on a AO hours training wade. The Company Coananler's 
tlaa in acoo— odatod outald* of tba noraal lnatruetlonal day. therefore 
these tines era not included in the course length an expressed in weeks 
and days* 



SECTION in - BOOT 
BASIC BAKER OOOHfK 
AC AEEKIC SUBJECTS 
P 294 hoars W 245 hours 



Scope 



Introduction to school: The information 
presented during this period will enable 
the student to describe: the purpose, 
scope and object ires of the Basic Baker 
Course; the tasks that he will be able 
to perform following successful comple- 
tion of the inherent training; school 
policy' and procedures relating to con- 
duct of instruction, testing and grad- 
ing; remedial and supplementary train- 
ing and requirements for successful 
ooapletion; current regulations per* 
taining to standards of performance 
and personal oonduct; school policy 
concerning leave, liberty and the dis- 
position of personal problems. The 
student will also be able to discuss 
the basic fundamentals of effective note 
taking and methods of study. 

Moral Guidance: After receiving the 
information presented during this per- 
iod of instruction, the student will 
be able to: participate in and con- 
tribute to a class discussion on the 
dignity of man, his social obligations 
and the need for self -discipline; des- , 
tribe the satisfaction and pride accru- ' 
ing from a job well done. As a result 
of the information provided, the student 
will also be aware of the various 
religious and social programs avail- 
able to him. 
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SECTION in - BOOT 
BASIC BAKER COURSE 
ACADBCIC SUBJECTS 



Subject Scope 



The Food Sgvicg Program: The infor- 
mation provided the student during 
this period vill enable him tot ex- 
plain the titles 9 sequence of preecn- 
tation, scope and specific objectives 
of each subject and lesson included 
in the Basic Baker Course, and his 
responsibilities in conjunction with 
the instruction; relate the mission 
of Food Sendees in the Marine Corps 
and the responsibilities of Marine 
Corps Bakery personnel to produce 
qualitative, eye appleaing and tasty 
bakery products prepared by the effec- 
tive and safe use of material, equip- 
ment and ingredients provided in sani- 
tary facilities* 

Baking Technology The Bakery Technology instruction 

focuses on the technical skills that 
the student will need to accomplish 
the duties *f a baker assigned to a 
dining facility, central pastxy shop 
or field bakery platoon* To demonstrate 
an understanding of the material pre- 
sented, the student will be able to: 
define the various techniques of pro- 
ducing bakery products; identify the 
ingredients used in bakery production 
awl cite their characteristic quali- 
ties; describe the various pieces of 
equipment essential to the production 
. of bread and pastry products; recog- 
nise the sanitation procedures required 
for bakery personnel, equip»»t f and 
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SECTION HI - BOOT 
BASIC BAKER COURSE 
ACADEMIC .SUBJECTS 



Subject 



Scope 



M-1942 Portable 
Bakery Unit 



M-1945 Mobile Bakery 
Plant 



facilities; use good sanitation pro- 
cedures while performing duties in a 
post or station bakery; produce a 
variety of quick breads, cookies , pies, 
cakes, and yeast-raised products by 
using the techniques taught in the 
course; operate and perform mainten- 
ance on the various items of bakery 
equipnant-uaed in garrison baking 
facilities. 

This phase of instruction covers the 
operation and use of the M-1942 
Portable Bakery Unit and the M-33 
Ice Cream Plant, and provides the 
student realistic and comprehensive 
training which has been designed to 
develop the technical skills essen- 
tial to performing the duties of a 
baker within a field bakery platoon. 
Given these instructions, the student 
will be able to: demonstrate an under- 
standing by relating the operating pro- 
cedures, for the M-1942 Portable Bakery 
Unit and the M-33 Ico Cream Plant; 
utiliie the M-1942 Portable Bakery Unit 
and component parts to produce bakery 
products in the field; produce ice 
cream. in the field using the, M-33 Ice 
Cream Plant; perform required operators 
maintenance on both the M-1942 Portable 
Bakery Unit awl the M-33 Ice Cream Plant. 

The material covered in this phase 
will provide the student a compre- 
hensive study in the operation and use 
of the M-1945 Mobile Bakery Plant to 
produce bread in the fieW. The 
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SECTION m - BODI 
BASIC BAKER COURSE 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



Subject 



Scope 



M-1945 Mobile Bakery 
Plant (contM) 



technical knowledge and ekillfl gained 
as a result of this study will enable 



the student to: operate the flour 
sifter, mixer, monorail, divider, 
moulder proofing cabinets, and ovens 
and other component parts of the M-1945 
Mobile Bakery Plant; use the M-1945 
Bakery Plant to produce bread under 
field conditions; perform essential 
operators maintenance on the M-1945 
Mobile Bakery Plant and equipment. 




SECTION IV - ANNEXES 



BASIC BAKER COURSE 



Each academic subject contained In the summary end body of this POI 
is listed -» a r-'raratc «umv>-: 



School Introduction 



Annex A, 



Baking Technology 



Annex B, 



4-B-l 



M-19A2 Portable Bakery Unit 



Annex C, 



4-C-l 



M-1945 Mobile Bakery Plant 



Annex D, 



4-D-l 



Explanation of coluisn arrangements utilised within these annexes: 

Column 1 ; Lesson Plan File Numbers. An alpha-numeric system is 
used to formulate lesson plan file nuabers. Upper-case alphabeti- 
cal letters are used to foroulate the short course title. Per 
example, the short course title for ihe Basic Baker Course is "BBC". 
Roman numerals are need to indicate the phase of training during 
which a lesson plan is presented. Roman numeral one (I), for exam- 
ple, indicate the first phase of training, Roman numeral two (II), 
indicates the second phase of training, etc. Arabic numerals are 
used to indicate the sequence of lesson plans within a training phase. 
In this case, number 1 designates the first lesson plan, number 2 
the second, number 3 the third, etc. The following combination of 
alpha-numeric digits is illustrative: BBC 1-1 designates the first 
lesson plan presented in the first training phase of the Basic Baker 
Course. BBC II-4 designates the fourth lesson plan presented in the 
second training phaee of the Basic Baker Course. 

Column 2 : Time. The time will be shown in hours or decimal portion 
of hours. However, all times will be consistent and will indicate 
peacetime (P) and wartime (W) requirements. When both requirements 
are identical the figure will be shown in the center of the column 
to represent both. The time lengths shown for the various lessons in 
this program of instruction are estimated. Determination of the actual 
time required to attain the school level of performance indicated for 
each lesson is dependent upon the testing, evaluation, and finalisa- 
tion of associated lesson material. 

Column 3: Phase , i'vlicntes th: rhnt;.: in */hich tho clas;- \c tev^ht. 
Column Ui Method of Instruction. 



L - lecture 



SECTION IV - ANNEXES 
BASIC BAKER COURSE 

D - Demonstration 

FA - Practical Application 

Column 5 : The Performance-Objective Reference Designator identifies 
the nature of the performance objective, that is, whether it is a 
gen© ral-kncwledge -type requirement or a Behavioral requirement 
identified through task analysis* 

General-Kncacledge Reference Designator* A Roman numeral is 
used in this column to identify a general^cnowledge-type reference 
designator, e.g., "II* The Pood Service Program*" It identifies the 
general data or information which constitutes the framework of know- 
ledge that will provide the student with the necessity appreciation, 
familiarisation, or understanding required to learn to effectively 
accomplish the technical and/or leadership behaviors for which 
responsible in MOS assignments in the field* Subject matter that 
is identified as general-knowledge in nature does not lend* itself 
to task analysis but a performance objective can be written for it 
nevertheless. 

Task-Analysis Reference Designator * An alpha-numeric 
code is used to identify each subject encompassing specific tech- 
nical and/or leadership behaviors which task analysis has deter- 
mined that an individual must perform in billet .assignments in the 
field* The following is illustrative: 

c <£ 01 c 



JOB (ftlphft - upper case) 

DUTT£ltofl^^2jtt£iti) 

TASKjjtuBflgiLz,^ digits] 

TASK ELEMENT (Alpha - lower p aq< 




£ gg oi c 

Uses Procedures Related | J 

to Baking 4 j 

Tempers Water . L 

Determines Desired Water 

Temperature _ ; L 

Determines Degree of Friction 

18 



The Alpha-Numsric Code CQ203c , illustrated in the example 
provided above, designates the functional behaviors of the specific 

JOB,DtfTC f „TASK^^ which 
have been isolated by task analysis • ~ ~ 

Coluan 6 : Performance Level* An alpha-numeric Performance Lrrel 
Code is used in this column to identify the performance level which 
must be attained by the student ♦ Supervisory and proficimicy codes 
defined belxar are combined to indicate the level of jperformance the 
student should attain in the course and the level of performance 
that oust be demonstrated by the student on the job after leaving 
school. 

Performance Level Code : The Alpha-Numeric supervisory 
and proficiency codes defined below are combined to Indicate the 
level of performance the student should attain in the court© and 
the level of performance that must be demonstrated by the student 
on the job after leaving school* 

Supervisory Code Definition 

1. Needs assistance and close 
supervision on all but the 
simplest tasks* 

2. Handles routine tasks but 
needs close supervision* 

3. Handles routine tasks 
thoroughly but needs assis- 
tance in performing diffi- 
cult tasks* 

it. Handles all tasks compe- 

tently with little super- 
vision* 

5* Can complete all tasks 

quickly and accurately and 
is able to instruct others 
in how to perform. 

Proficiency Code Definition 



a. The individual can recog- 

nise terms, facts, and 
theories* 





The individual recalls, 
relates and uses terms, 
facts, and procedures in 




a step-by-step performance 
in order to develop simple 
skills. 



The individual recalls, 
relates and uses knowledge 
and skills to perform sim- 
ple tasks. 



d. 



The individual uses 
acquired skills and know- 
ledge to perform complex 
and related tasks. 



e. 



The individual uses theory 
and practice to evaluate 
situations, courses of 
action. 



Example: A performance level code of "3c" would indicate that the 
individual "recalls, relates, and uses knowledge and skills to per- 
form simple tasks" and, in doing so, "handles routine tasks thoroughly, 
but needs assistance in performing difficult tasks." 



An asterisk in column six will indicate that the School Level of 
Performance is attained as a result of the rei*»liitiour application of 
the behavioral sk ills derived from that lessen and exposure to related 
subject material inherent in the lesson(s) identified by the lesson 
plan file number(s) indicated inmediately below the school's perfor- 
mance level code* 

For example, an asterisk shown in column six of lesson plan num- 
ber BBC 1-13 Measuring Devices, followed ty lesson plan numbers 
BBC 1-16 through 20, BBC II-6 and BBC III-8, indicates that the 
school level of performance with the measuring devices is attained 
as a result of repetitive application of the skills learned in 
BBC 1-13 &nd the exposure to related subject material inherent in 
lesson BBC 1-16 through 20, BBC 11-6 and BBC III-3. 

Column 7? ' Reference. Includes any official publication, manual, 
etc., used to develop the lesson plan in support of the performance 
objective. 
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fi% ^ £> jt-A-J y^rjo f this publication has (have) been deleted in 

adnnt inu this material for inclusion in the "Trial Implementation of a 
Model System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for l T se in Vocational 
and Technical Education/' Deleted material involves extensive use of 
military forms, procedures, systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 
for use- in vocational and technical education. 
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SECTION IV - ANNEXES 
ANNEX JB_ 
BAKING 7XCKNOL0OT 



177 



128 



SUBJECT 
L? NO 



BBC 1-4 

Personal Hygiene 




PHASE 



METHOt 
OF INSTN 



BBC 1-5 
Food Storage 



er|o. 



i 

99 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



A-Ol. Given instructions on personal 
hygiene and aces sanitation, and pro- 
vided the necessary toilet articles, 
cleaning materiel end equipment, the 
student must be able tot practice 
sanitary work habits in his dally 
work; neet the prerequisites for ob- 
taining a food handlers certificate; 
and carefully groom daily for work in 
the bakery shop. ( no set tine ) 

k-02. Given instructions on food 
storage procedures and having access 
to subsistence iteas and storage 
facilities with storage racks, contain- 
ers, end refrigeration space, the stu- 
dent will be able tot select proper 
storage space, store and rotate food in 
accordance with current directives. 
( no set tine ) 



PERFORMANCE I 
LEVEL CODE i 
FLD SCOL ! 



REFERENCE 
CODE 



2b 



2b 



!« 10-410 
Chapter 7 



2b 



2b 



IK 10-410 
Chapter 4 



23 



SECTION IV - ANNEXES 
ANNEX j. 



SUBJECT 
LP NO 



BBC 1-6 
Police of Bakery 



TIME 
P. W 



BBC 1-7 

Mi«cellaneoue 

Equlpaant 



PHASE 



METHOD 
OF INSTN 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

inetnaetlone relative to 
tho proeodaree need to police a farrl- 
•on bakery, and provided the neeeeeary 
cleenlag .eterial, the .talent tdlTS 

fSLi°i* JS* th *r to clean 

li**U fixturee, fen., wind**, wile, 

*ocke, refriferatore and other eqaip- 

eent la the bakery* end nalataln proper 

•fiction d«rln« end after prodaeUoT 

of bakery product.. ( no eet tjjet) 



L,D 



bat. 

nee ol 



— J*!* 0 }»»twetlon» relative to the 
ee of the edeeellaneoo. equipment in 
a bakery ehop, the etudent\d5lU able 
tot Identify and uoe the varloue lteae 
of MUc*2*m*m cqalpnent in hie work; 
utiliae eafe and eanitary work hablte 

TTo i.t?iiS5 '"i** 1 * 0 ™* 



PERFORMANCE 
LEVEL CODE 
FLD SCOL 

2b 



REFERENCE 
COOE 



* KH10 
Chapter 7 



91 10-411 
Appendix 11 



SECTION IV - ANNEXES 

ANNEX B_ 
BIKING TBCWOLOGI 





SUBJECT 
L? NO 


TIME 
p ■ W 


1 
! 

PHASE 


! 

1 METHOU 

!0F INSTN 

1 
t 


1 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE 
LEVEL CODE ■ 
FLD SCOL 


1 

REFERENCE 
CODE 




BBC 1-8 
Kixmr 


1 


I 


L,D 


B-Q2» Given instructions on the opera- 
tion and use of various types of sixers 
used in bakery product ion f and provided 
ops ration, safety and control charts, 
ths student will bs abls toi proosss 
operating instructions, start, stop 
and opsrats ths sixers as required 
for production; lapleasnt sanitation 
and use safety prooedurss as required 
by currant directivee. (29 ninutee) 


2b 2b 


IN H>-415 
Chapter 16 

• 


i 

• * 


BBC 1-9 
Fermentation 
Cabinet ami 
Proof Bex 

f 

2k"> 


.5 

• 


I 


L,D 


B-03» Given instruct Iom relative to 
the operation and use of the fenanta- 
tion cabinet and proof box, and pro- 
vided operation, safety, and control 
charts, the student will be able tot 
prooess the instructions, start, stop 
and operate the fomentation cabinet 
and proof bar as required in bakery 


2b Zo 


Chapter 13-xOl 
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SECTION IV - ANNEXES 
ANNEX _B 
BAKING TECHNOLOGT 



SUBJECT 
LP NO 



TIME 
P W 



PHASE 



METHOD 
OF INSTN 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



PERFORMANCE 
LEVEL CODE 
FLD SCOL 



REFERENCE 
CODE 



BBC 1-9 
(cont'd) 



BBC 1-10 
Deep Fiat fryer 



.5 



L,D 



9 
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production; Implement sanitation pro- 
cedural aa required during and after 
uae of the equipment. ( 39 minutes ) 

B-O^ Given Instruction* relative to 
the operation and uae of the deep fat 
fryer in bakery production, provided 
operation, safety and control charts, 
and having access to normal equip- 
ment and cleaning material, the stu- 
dent will be able to: process instruc- 
tions and place fat in fryerj start, 
atop, and operate the deep fat fryer 
In accordance with Instructions; and 
l^lement sanitation and safety pro- 
cedures as required by current direc- 
tives. ( 70 minutes ) 
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CODE 



B-Oft» Given instructions in the open- ,2b 
tion and use of the steam Jacketed ket- 
tle, provided operation, safety and 
control charts, and having accese to 
normal equipment and cleaning material, 
the student will be able to: process 
instructions, start, stop, and operate 
the steam jacketed kettle} and imple- 
ment sanitation and safety procedures 
as required. ( 28 minutes ) 
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B-06 * Given instructions on the opera- 
tion and use of the bake ovens used in 
normal bakery operations, provided 
operation, safety and control charts, 
and having access to normal equipment 
and cleaning materials, the studant 
will be able to: start, stop and oper- 
ate oven to bake bakery products} im- 
plement sanitation and use safety pro- 
cedures as required* (29 minutes) 
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C-Ol. QLfttt iaa tract iona ralatira to 
tha uao of valfhta and aaaaurlng 
derioaa mod in • bakar/, aid having 
aeoaaa to a oat of bakars acaloa, 
voluan miium, «d ingradlanta, tho 
■tudaot will bo ablo tot two thoaa 
darloaa to accurately weight and 
aeaaure tha liquid and eclii Ingre- 
disnta racjoired for any given product, 
(no aot tlae) 

C-02. Given Inetructione on tho proee- 
duree for tempering water, a formal*, 
theraoaeter and required ingredient 
tho etodent will bo ablo tot determine 
tha lafrodiont tcaperature and oalou- 
lato tha doairod water tcaperaturej 
datondno tho aaount of ioa required 
to properly toapar tha water, 
(no aat tlae) 
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through 20 
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0-03. Given inetructions relative to 
foraula construction in baking, pro- 
tided an Araed Forces Itd.pt Sonde*, 
ant a product sheet, the student will 
be able tot select the correct for- 
aula for a bakery product from the 
Araed forces Beeipe Sendee; transfer 
the foraula to a product sheet; increae 
or decrease the foraula on the product 
eheet as appropriate; end use to 
sake the product. ( 30 adnutee ) 

D-02. Given instruetlone relative to 
procedures for naking quick breeds 
and provided a tonsil*, neeeeoarr in- 



2b 2b 

BBC 1-16 
through 20 
BBC II-6 
BBC ni-e 



W 10-410 
W 10-01 



the student will be able tot asse m bl e 
and process ingrediaate; prepare pane, 
six batter and dough for quick breads; 
nske-up end pan dough or batter, and 
bake; adx and apply topping to finished 
product. (90 adnutee ) 
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BBC 1-17 
Cockles 


25 
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g-fijv Given instructione relative to 
5? fP^^ <* cookiee. and 
tided a foranla, neeectuy ingreaiente 
«d jonul equipment, tte «SKt 5S 

ingredieotaj prepare pnat alx aid 
■akjHip cookie doughe, pai and bake 

^^^ :i V 00 '? rd * no • «*th recipe. 
( 100 sdnntes ) 
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Piee 
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2t2k Given instructione relative to 
the preparatlen of plea, provided a 
foraiila, necessary ingredients, and 
having acoe aa to noraal bakery ecuip- 
nent, the student will be able to: 
useable and proeece lngredientet * 
accurately neigh and awasure ingredlenti 
necessary to oak* pde filling and tik 
dough for single tnd double crust 5a sr 
Prepare pde filling and alx pie douthi 1 
prepare pane, sake crust and fillSeet 

m ? fi!*^ ?? apply to the 
finished product In accordance with 
recipe opacifications. (128 ninutee) 
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01*00 JOotrOttlOBO NlUin to 
th# proporotioo of oakoo, proviloi * 
f onalo, mumy lojroiloflfto ooi 
bottef hmn to Mml bokoty ooolo- 
oont, too otoiosfc *U1 bo obloiot 
oooooblo md ptoooM lafroiioBttt pro* 
poro poo, oix ooi poo otko bottori boko 
ookoo, oix lolaf , oat loo too flnlobod 
( *o*o*oo ) 



f£0fc Ota* lootroetlooo roloUvo to 
tSTptoiootioB of jooot rolooi protaoti, 

PfOVidod O foroolo, OOOOOOMB 
dloaftO OS* 00X0*1 bokOX? OOP 

too otodart will bo oblo tot 



oix ooi f i 

op doolrod prodoetf poo, proof, ond 
boko yooot roiooi prodoetf mix loiof, 
and apply to flolobot* prodoet* 
( 233 oismUo ) 
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MODIFICATIONS 

5 y^V o f this publication has (have) been deleted in 

adapting this material for inclusion in the n Trial Implementation of a 
Model System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for Use in Vocational 
and Technical Education.' 1 Deleted material involves extensive use of 
military forms, procedures, systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 
for use in voc^cional and technical education. 
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BAKING TERMINOLOGY 

ABSORPTION , PAT - Pat which is absorbed in foodproduct as they 
ara friad in daap fat* 



ABSORPTION , WATER - Tha Mount of water required by ingredients, 

usually flour, to fora a workable dough or batter. 

BAKING - Cooking by dry haat 9 usually in an oven. 

BLEND - To combine and thoroughly mix two or mora ingradiants in 
making a food product* 

BATTER - Savaral ingradiants mixed togathar to font a semi- 
liquid mixture suitabla for baking or cooking* 

CARMELIZE - To brown or color tha sugary agant in doughs or 
battar by baking* 

CENTIGRADE - Having as thermometer a acala in which tha fraasing 
point is 0 # . To changa cantigrada to farenhelt, 
multiply cantigrada by 9/Sths and add 32* Tha product 
is tha aquivalant in farenhelt, 

CREAM/CREAMING - Mixing until smooth, sugar, short aning and othar 
ingradiants* Creaming Incorporates air in tha 
aixtura, 

DOCK/DOCKING - To cut or puncture imprassions in dough to allow 
expansion or ascape of steam. 

DOUGH. OLD - Yeast dough which has become over-fermented due to 

long fermentation. This produces finished yeast goods 
light in color , sour in flavor, low in volume, coarse 
in grain and rough in texture. 

DOUGH, YOUNG - Yeast dough which is under-fermented. This produces 
finished yeast goods which ara dark in color, light 
in texture, low in volume. (Heavy). 

EMULSIPICATION - Tha process of blending together fat, water or 
water solutions of ingredients to produce a 
stable mixture which will not separata on 
standing. 

EXTRACT - A flavoring agent, usually an extraction of fruit, etc. 
in concentrated form. 

PARENHEIT — Having as thermometer a scaU in which tha freesing 
point of water is 32 # and the boiling point is 212* 
above serOt named for its inventor G. E.Fahrenheit. 
To change fahrenheit to centigrade subtract 32 from 
degrees and multiply the remainder by S/9ths. The 
product is the equivalent in centigrade degrees. 
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FERMENTATION - A chemical andphy steal change In dough brought about 
by the yeaat breaking down sugar Into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide gas causing the dough to raise and 
become light* 

FERMENTATION, PEAL - The maximum raising the dough mass before receding 

or falling* 

FLAKY PIS CRUST - Pie crust made by leaving of shortening In the 
dough which, as the dough Is roll* J out. forms 
layers offat to give a flaky effect to finished 
crust • 

FLOUR - Interior portion of the wheat grain reduced to a fine 

powder, from which the bran, germ and coarser particles 
have been removed* 

FLCUR, HARD WHEAT - Flour that Is high protein content used 

for bread and yeast raised products* 

FLOUR, SOFT WHEAT - Flour that Is low In protein content used for 

primarily cakes, pastries and quick breads* 

CRIMP - The act of crimping the edges of top and bottom of pie crust 
to Improve scaling of pie* 

FORMULA - A recipe or description of amounts of Ingredients and 
methods or steps to use to prepare a certain product* 

FONDANT - A mixture of cooked augar, water and corn syrup beaten 
smooth used for Icings and candy making* 

GLUTEN - Gluten Is the tough, rubbery elastic substance which 
Is formed In a dough by the addition of water to 
wheat flour which contains gluten- forming proteins} 
gluten forms the structure and frame work* 

CREASE - The oiling or lubrication of pans to eliminate the 
sticking of baked products* 

KI-RATIO - The ability of shortening to take on water without 

separating* Also, the terms applied to a cake mixture 
that contains a larger amount of sugar than flour* 

HUMIDITY - The amount of moisture or water vapor contained in the air* 

ICING - A sugary frosting; the act of putting frosting on baked 
products* 

INGREDIENTS - The items used in formula or recipes for producing 

a product. 

LEAVENING - The act or ingredient causing the rising of a dough or 
batter* 
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MAKE-UP - The act or process of forking a dough or bat tor Into C 
•pacific mitt or shapes. 

MIX - To blond or boat aovoral ingrodionta together, 

OIL - A fat or shortening that remains In a liquid fom at room 
temperature, 

PIPE - To equeese jolly or icing through a tuba or bag on a product, 

PROOPINC - Tho raising period allowed a panned or made-up yeast 
2 dough product before baking. 

PtOOT BOX /CABINET - The container or roes with controlled heat and 

humidity used for proofing of yeast dough products 
before baking, 

PUNCH/ PUNCHING - To knead or work the carbon dioxide gas from a 
fermenting yeast dough, 

DICK BREADS - Bread aubstitutes made with chemical leavening Which 
requires no fomentation time, 

BISE - The lightening or aerating of the product by a leavening 
agent or method causing it to increase involume, 

REST - The time allowed a punched or retarded dough to loosen the 
structure and rise again, 

RETARD - The slow down or stopping of fermentation by control, 

C ROUND - To mold into round balls the dough for intermediate proof 
or rest, 

SCALE ~ To weigh ingredients for dough or batter, 

SCRAPER - The baker's implement measuring about 4" x 6", rectan- 
gular in shape with a wooden handle riveted to the top. 
Serves aa a cutter , cleaning tool and scraper* 

SHORTENING - Any edible fat or oil that ia solid or plaatic at room 
temperature such aa butter , lard, and vegetable fats, 

SPATUU - A knife-like instrument with a thin, flat, flexible blade 
used in baking for spreading batters and placing icing 
on baked products, 

SUSPEND - To dissolve sugar, yeast, aalt or milk solids in a liquid, 

TEMPERATURE, MIXING - The temperature of dough when it ia thoroughly 

mixed and ready to begin fermentation, 

TEXTURE - The cell structure of the crumb of a baked product. 
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VEEP - Tht ttra applied to custard filling that becomes watery 

during baking. Vaaplng Is causad by baking too long at too 
high a temperature. 

WHIP - To boat rapidly 9 to lncraasa volume by Incorporating air* 

FLUTE - To ralst tha adga of a slngla crust pla In a dacoratlva 
design* 

LEAVEHIHC ACEMTS 

Laavanlng agants ara substancas or procedures, which ara usad 
to light an or ralsa dough, or batter, from which bakad or frlad 
cereal products, such as breads, cakea, doughnuts, rolls and biscuits 
ara made. Llghttnlng or raising tha dough or bat tar Is accomplished 
by tha formation of tiny bubblas of gas or air In tha mass. If 
laavanlng agants ara usad, tha tiny bubblas ara formed and dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the dough or batter. During the cooking 
process, the gas or air In the bubbles expand and dough or batter 
encompasses the bubbles solidifying Into a light, spongy, cellular 
structure which Is attractive and easily dlgestable. 

Proa a practical point of view, leavening agents can be clas- 
sified according to the manner used to Incorporate the gas or air 
Into the dough or batter mass. By this system, leavenlngs are of 
the three following types t 

a. Biological Leavens* Biological Leavens are leavens which produce 
carbon dioxide gas by breaking down the constituents of the dough, 

or batter, by fermentation. Yeast 1* the common Biological Leavening 
agent* 

b. Chemical Leavens. Chemical Leavens are leavens which produce 
carbon dioxide gases by chemical reaction of the leavening alone, 
leaving the dough, or batter constituents unaffected. Baking powder 
Is the common Chemical Leavening agent. 

c# Mechanical Leavens . Mechanical Leavening Includes those processes 
by which air Is Incorporated Into the dough or batter by whipping 
or beating. 

BIOLOGICAL LEAVENS 

Biological leavens ware the first to be used by man. Indi- 
cations are that yeast and leavens were used In a crude way 
thousands of years ago. While the ancients used yeast in Its more 
primitive forms for baking, they had little knowledge of Its true 
nature or of the process of fermentation. Rather, they looked 
upon fermentation as the manifestation or sign of some supernatural 
power. The first Important scientific discovery concerning yeast 
was in 1680 when the first yeast cells were discovered, but they 
were not recognized as living organisms associated with fermentation. 
Por nearly a centure, the exact nature of yeast was not known. Por 
several years a contraveray waged on thia subject, but no definite 
information was established until in 1859, Louis Pasteur, after 
considerable experimentation, first demonstrated positively that 
yeast was a living organism, capable of growth and reproduction 
and was actually the cause of fermentation. 



Because of this, Louis Pasteur, on* of tht most famous scientists 
tha nor Id has avar known, has rightly aarnad his tit la of "The 
Fathar of Fermentholhy 9 !* 

Tha daflnltlon of year Is as follows: Yaast is a microscopic 
one~celled plant which ordinarily multiplies by a procass known as 
budding, and which undar suitable conditions cause* fermentation by 
Its ability to change sugar Into alcohol and carbon dioxide. Yaast 
Is common In natural sporas ara found In tha air floating on 
dust partlclas and on tha akin of rlpanlng fruits. Each Individual 
yaast plant is -round or oval In shapa and maasuras and about 1/3600 
of an Inch In diameter. 

Function of Yeaqt * Whan yaaat Is lncorporatad Into a dough, 
It brings about fansantatlon* This action convarts tha haavy % 
mass of dough Into a light, poms, plastic product which whan 
bakad Is appatlalng, nutritious and aaslly dlgastabla. In short, 
fsrraantatlon ralsas and conditions tha dough batch. Vhlla thasa two 
functions occur slmultanaously, thay may ba battar undarstood as two 
actions, namely: • 

(a) Primary Action , Tha primary action causas tha dough to 
rise* It Is tha rasult of ensymes which raduca and braaks up 
sugar Into alcohol and carbon dloxlda gas accumulatas In small calls 
or bubblas distributed throughout tha dough* As tha volume of gas 
increases, thasa tiny calls expand, causing tha gluten In tha dough 
to stretch. This action causas the dough to Increase In volume 
(risa) and become light and porous* Tha evolution of carbon 
dioxide In the dough Increases the acidity of tha dough* This 
acid assists In softening the dough and Imparts necessary stretching 
qualities of the dough. The alcohol produced along with tha carbon 
dioxide evaporates from the dough during the baking procass* 

(b) Secondary Action , The secondary action consists of condi- 
tioning tha dough. Yeast dough is made up of tiny particles of starch 
and gluten mashed together and combined with the yeast calls and 
Ingredients of the dough to stretch under the pressure of the carbon 
dioxide gas without breaking short* Thus, this action makes possible 
the spongy, springy character of the dough which results In light 

and aaslly dlgastabla product as tha production of the carbon dioxide 
gas causas tha dough to rise and to become light and porous. 

Factors Affecting the Action of Yeast * 

Moisture. Yeast requires a certain amount of moisture for 
Its growth. The more water present, within car tain limits, tha 
less reslstanca there is to development of tye yeast calls. 

Mineral Matter . Certain mineral salts ara necessary for the 
nutrition of theyeast calls. The sulfates in slightly hard 
water are valuable for nutrition of the yeast. 

Temperature . Yeast thrives best at temperatures from 78* to 
90*P. At temperatures lower than 78*F, Its action diminishes and is 
killed and resumes activity after being slowly thawed at temperature 
of 40* to 45*P. Slow thawing Is necessary to permit It to re-absorb 
the water. Temperatures above 90*F inhibit the growth of yeast 
and a temperature of 104*F will destroy yeast cells if they are 
moist. In order to get the best results, doughs using yeast should 
be of a temperature range of 78* to 82*F. 



AIR. Air is not necessary for yeast fermentation, but it 
accelerates the process* However, it is necessary for health 
growth and reproduction of yeast cells* 

SUGAR* Sugar must be present if yeast action is to take 

place* 

ALCOHOL* Alcohol affects the activity of yeast* As 
alcohol is produced during fermentation, the activity of the 
yeast decreases* When the amount of alcohol reaches about 20%, 
the dough must be punched to allow the alcohol to escape in order 
for the yeast to become active again* 

. SALT* Salt slows the action of yeast and 5% (based on the 
weight of the flour) will destroy the yea-t cell activity* In 
amounts of 0 to 3%, based on the weight of the flour, the re- 
tarding action of the salt sometimes causes undesirable fer- 
mentation* 

MIXING* The more thoroughly and evenly the yeast cells are 

distributed throughout the dough, the better and the quicker the 
fermentation will be* 

TYPES OF YEAST USED IN BAKING* The principal forms of yeast 
available for use in the service are: (1) Compressed Yeast; and, 
(2) Active Dry Yeast* 

(1) Compressed Yeast* Compressed yeast is a pure culture 
of yeast grown in a combination of molasses and grain* This 
mixture ferments for about 18 hours; after fermentation, the liquid 
from the fermenters is pumped into yeast separators, which remove 
the heavier yeast from the liquid by centrifugal actions similar 
to that of a cream seperator* The thick solution that remains is 
then put through fulter presses where most of the remaining water 
is expelled from the mass of yeast cells. The yeast is then passed 
into machines that cut and wrap the yeast in one pound or one-half 
ounce cakes* 

a. Storage . Compressed yeast is highly perishable. It 
should be refrigerated upon receipt and used as soon as possible. 
The best storage temperatures are from 35° to U5°F. If long 
periods of refrigeration are necessary, the yeast should be frozen. 

b. Fermentation Test. A way to test the fermentation 
power of compressed yeast may be made by noting the time required 
for a small ball of yeast to rise to the surfact of a sugar solution. 
To make this test, weigh one-half ounce of yeast and mold into compact 
balls. If the yeast is too dry to mold, a little water may be added. 
Use one cup (8 02.) of water at a temperature of 80°. Dissolve a 
half ounce of sugar in the water. Drop yeast ball in sugar water 
solution and note the number of seconds required for the ball to 
rise to the surfact. Goodyeast should rise to the surface of the 
water in less than GO seconds. 



<2) Active toy Ysast. Active dry yMst it compressed yeast , 
which has been dehydrated until it contains only 8% moisture or 
lsss. Ths removal of tbs water leaves « highly concsntrstsd forn 
of ytsst containing about thrss tiass as aany ysast cells par 
unit of weight as coapressed yeast. However, aany of the yeast 
cells are destroyed or damaged in the drying process and only 
about twice as aany yeast cells remain alive and capable of 
growth. This means that one pound of active dry yeast has approx- 
imately the same leavening power as two pounds of compressed yeast. 

The yeast cells in active dry yeast are relatively dormant 
and cannot start fermentation until they have become active again. 
Therefore, active dry yeast must be reconstructed before use. After 
recoristitution, the yeast will ferment dough at approximately the same 
rate as compressed yeast. (Mote: The manufacturer always includes 
a formula for reconstituting the dry yeast. This should be carefully 
followed). Active dry yesst is packaged in 2 or k pound metal cans 
and heretically sealed. It can be stored at normal temperature of 
70° to 80° for 5 to 6 months without losing its strength. It will 
lose its strength more rapidly at higher temperatures, but is not 
affected by cold. Because of its concentrated leavening power and be- 
cause it does not require refrigeration, active dry yeast is used al- 
most entirely overseas and in the field. 

CHEMICAL LEAVENS 

Chemical leavens appeared in England in 183*. These early 
- English leavens were a mixture of potassium carbonate and alum. 
In 1837, the first patent for baking powder was awarded. It 
consisted of hydrochloric acid (a liquid) and bicarbonate ot 
soda. The next step in the development of baking powder was the 
use of a solid acid ingredient instead of the liquid hydrochloric 
acid. 

A patent for a baking powder composed of acid phosphate 
(a white powder) and bicarbonate of soda was awarded in 186H. 
Today most of the baking powder produced in the United States 
uses a mixture of sodium aluminum sulfate (S.A.S.) and mono- 
calcium phosphate as the acid substance. 

Descriptio n of Baking; Powder. The term baking powder is applied 
t0 ■ new compound that is incorporated into dough or batter to 
produce gas for leavening by chemical reaction material. So long 
as the powder is kept dry, its acid and alkaline parts do not 
combine with each other, but whenmoistened, combination takes 
place and carbon dioxide gas is produced by the chemical reac- 
tion. Reduced to its simplish equation, baking powder can be 
expressed as follows: Acid plus bicarbonate of soda plus liquid 
plus heat equals carbon dioxide gas plus natural salt. 

Action of Baking Powder. In the presence of both heat and moisture, 
the acid reacting salts act upon the bicarbonate of soda, releasing 
carbon dioxide gas. Part of this gas is absorbed by the liquid in 
the batter. The rest of this gas gradually pushes its way into 
the air cells in the dough or batter (formed in mixing), helping 
them to expand and produce greater volume until the batter or 



dough is "set" by tht baking process. In this way, the finished 
cake secures its light porus cell- like structure. Baking ponder 
distributed through the dough or batter in tbemixing process, 
gradually loses its identity as the reaction producing the carbon 
dioxide gas proceeds. When this action it completed in the oven, 
the baking powder will have been used up or destroyed, and in its 
place there are left residual substances which form part of the 
product itself. In service mess, the baking powder used is called 
"double acting". This means, that it begins to give off part of 
its carbon dioxide gas as soon as it comes in contact with water 
and is completed with contact with heat. At this time we are 
using mostly slow-acting baking powder. 

Storage of Baking Powder. Dryness and protection from sudden 
drastic changes of temperature and from contaminating odors 
are the main requirements for good storage. Any well-made baking 
powder # under ordinary storage conditions, will keep satisfactorily 
for one year. 

Substitute for Prepared Baking Powder. In the event no baking powder 
were available, bicarbonate or soda and an acid could be used. The 
acid used is usually sour or butter milk. This combination will 
cause leavening, but it has the draw-back of not being consistent 
in the amount of carbon dioxide gas used. Generally, when bicar- 
bonate of soda is used with sour milk, the amount is as follows: 

One-half teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda for each cup (6 ox.) of 
flour. 



Mechanical leavening' is the incorporation of air or carbon 
dioxide gas into dough or batters by creaming, whipping or beating. 
Any product that is mixed vigorously, a certain amount of mechan- 
ical leavening occurs, but the outstanding examples are in butter 
cream type cakes and foam or sponge type cakes. 

When shortening and sugar are creamed together, the mixture 
becomes lighter and occupies more volume. This is due to the fact 
that air is gradually being whipped into the mixture. When heated 
in the oven, these cells, due to vaporization of moisture in the 
mixture, expand and cause the product to rise. This creaming pro- 
cess of aeration or leavening is most prominent in the making of 
butter cream type cakes. 

When eggs are beaten or whipped, a fluffy, foam-like mass, 
full of air is formed. When this whipped mixture is incorporated 
in the batter, the air which it contains is carried and held in 
the batter. The expansion of these air cells during baking causes 
the cake to rise and become light and porous. Sponge or foam type 
cakes containing beaten egg whites or whole eggs are examples of 
mechanical leavening. Anytime, by long vigorous mixture and as 
air expands when heated, during the baking process, the product 
will rise in volume and have a lighter texture. 
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QUICK MEADS ^ftfcftP Svfc?T*l&£s ^2 4 

There are « wide variety of baked products celled quick 
bread*. Quick breads ars so called because of the short tlas 
needed to prepare the* as compared with yeaat breads. Quick breed* 



/>9 \ depend on a cheaical leavening agent, poking powder, soda or both 
\J^f for leavening. The most common quick breeds ere biscuits , ma 
told* mffi"" end yiickcojfeecaks. QSSS^n 



Eaaentially the asms ingredients are used in all of these 
products. The batters anddoughs from which they are made are aim- 
turee of flour and liquid of varying proportions. 

Other ingrediente, such 
materials are added to provide 




teffllrotS^ ^trurma and 



/*>Po* ♦ — ~Some quick bread mixtures art called^mm and others aw 
called «|miffr- 

A battar it a Mixture of auch coneietency that It can ba 
baattn or etirred. Batttra ara designated ae^our or J»battere. 
A pour battar ia thin enough to pour; a drop EffWr it dropped 
from a spoon. Corn bread* muffine, and quick coffee cake are 
both aoft and atiff douth> Biacuita ara made from aoft doughe. 

The leavening action of baking ponder and *oda begina aa 
aeon aa theaa ingredients com into contact with moieture; thia 
proceaa ia haatened by heat and retarded by cold. Therefore, in 
any bread containing a chemical leavening agent, the combining of 
liquid with dry ingrediente should be left until the Itst poaaible 
moment* The mixture ahould ba etirred, never beaten, for long 
perioda before making; they ahould be turned into baking pane 
and kept in the refrigerator. 

( C *~ Yr » if) BAKING POWDEK BISCUITS /boO 

Good biacuita are aymetrlcal in shape, with straight sides 
and alight ly rounded top, golden brown in color; they are creamy 
white inside, with an even flaky texture; fine grained and delicate 
biscuits may be thick or thin, cruaty or aoft according to preference. 

In making baking powder biscuits, there are very few ingredients 
used; consequently, each ingredient is of great importance. Thia being 
the case, extreme care should be used when weighing or measuring the 
ingrediente. Flour furnishes body to the biscuit so that it will keep 
its shape; shflffffiing furnishes tenderness^ flavor and good value; salt 
brings out and enhances flavor , and baking powder or s* **» g agj sour or 
butter milk ggggg the ki^cul^and tenderizes t he finished product. 
Milk gives color and food value and like water, imparts the necessary 
moisture to^fSTbaked biscuit. . *ck% 
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Mixings After scaling , (weighing or Maturing) six flour, 
baking powder, and salt thoroughly so that whan htasa ingredients 
are sifted an even distribution will be. obtained. Sifting of 

the dry ingredients insures a well-blended dough with a minimum 
of Mixing. This is a definite aid in producing light « tender bis- 
cuits. Add shortening to the dry ingredients and ao doing a large 
amount of the fat will be covered with flour. This condition is 
an aid in obtaining a tender biscuit both in the crumb and crust. 
After the flour mixture and shortening have been blended together 
until the consistency of cornmeal, add the liquid , pouring it over 
as large a surface of the ingredients as possible so that very little 
mixing of th* Sough need be done. Just enough liquid should be used 
to make a soft dough which can be handled; too much liquid makes the 
dough sticky and results in biscuits poor in shape; insufficient 
liquid makes the biscuits tough and compact. After the liquid 
has been added to the blended dry ingredients and shortening, mix 
until dough is formed. Biscuit dough should be kneaded a little. 
This kneading must be extremely light and gentle and no longer 
than one-half minute. The kneading helps produce a good volume , fine 
flaky texture and good smooth crust. Avoid overmixing or kneading aa 
this will cause biscuits to be tough and may cause lopsided bisciuts. 

When the dough is mixed* placed it on the work bench and roll 
out to the desired else with as little rolling aa possible. The 
dough should be a uniform thickness so that the finished biscuits 
will be the same size and will bake evenly. Cut with floured bis- 
cuit cutter, placing all scraps to the side to be rolled last. Place 
the cut pieces adjoining each other on greased baking pans. 

Correct oven temperature is important for best results. Too 
hot of an oven makes the biscuits soggy inside; if the temperature 
is too low, the biscuits will be dry and inferior in shape. Bake 
the biscuits at U25° to U50°F. for about IS minutes. To give more 
color to the top crust, the biscuits may be washed with milk before 
baking. This type of baked goods is most paratable when served hot, 
and will fit well into the menu in several different ways, as portion 
of the main meal or as part of the dessert. 

Go<Jd lauffins are symetrical in shape, with straight sides 
and a slightly rounded top; never peaked or cracked. The case is 
rich golden brown with rough pebbly texture, slightly glazed in 
appearance. The grain is uniform and coarse, with medium sized 
air cells and a moist tender crumb. 

The first and foremost success secret is in the mixing. 
The important thing in making muffins is barely to dampen the dry 
ingredients. The bat^y must be stirred, never beaten, only until 
the dry ingredients are thoroughly moistened. At this stage the 
mixture will appear lumpy, and will break easily when lefted with 
the spoon. 
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The small lumps which remain will take care of themselves dur- 
ing baking. When the batter is overstirred or beaten, everything goes 
wrong. The baked muffins will be small with peaked top and a smooth 
pasty-looking crust , plain color; when broken, the muffin will show 
tunnels (tube-like holes) running from the bottom up through the 
center; the texture will be tough and rubbery. Immediately after 
mixing, the batter should be placed in the pans in order to avoid 
loss of -leavening gas. Muffin pans should be 'well greased on the 
bottom^ but just lightly greased on the sides. 

If the muffins cannot be baked immediately , they should be 
placed in the refrigerator; they should stand no longer than 15 
to 30 minutes at the most. Whether to use the standard muffin 
method or cake method for combining ingredients is a matter ot 
individual preference. 

The muffin method is simple and gives the typical slightly 
coarse and open muffin texture; muffins prepared by the cake 
method have a finer, more cake-like texture and flavor. The muffin 
method is used for the plainer types of muffins; rich, sugar should 
be combined by the cake method. 

' Fill greased muffin pans 2/3rds full and bake in a hot oven 
(i*00°F. ) for 20 to 25 minutes. _ vT . i 

COMJBREAD ^ 0 ^ r ^C ST/oot* *f M£tTt 

Corn Bread is a product resembling cake, but instead of being 
as rich, light and sweet as cake, it has a distinctive flavor all of 
its own. It has the flavor of corn. Corn Bread contains a large 
portion of corn meal which is coarse ground corn. Corn Bread is 
mixed in the 3ame manner as muffins; either by the standard muffin 
mixing method, or by the cake method of mixing. Richer corn bread 
should be mixed by the cake met?iod (that is: those containing a 
large amount of shortening and sugar). 



PIES 



A pie is a combination of crust and filling. The quality 
of the finished pie will depend on the quality of each of these 
component parts; the pie will be good only if both crust and fill- 
ing are good. As the crust and the filling are made separately, 
methods of making them will be described separately in this 
section. 



PIE CRUST 



A good pie crust can be made from flour, shortening, water 
and salt. Usually, however, other ingredients are added to impart 
certain characteristics to the crust. Glucose (white com syrup), 
invert sugar or honey dried milk, and granulated sugar lowers the 
carmelization point (temperature at which browning occurs) and re- 
sults in a crust with more color. In other words, when any of 
these materials are added, the crust brown at a lower temperature. 
The use of these materials is especially recommended when the bottom 
crust fails to brown properly. If glucose or white corn syrup are 
not available, an equal weight of granulated sugar may be substituted. 
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Shortening produces a tender crust. If the pie dough is mixed 
properly, the tenderness of the crust will depend on the amount of 
shortening used. 

Based on the percentages of flour as 100%, the various ingred- 
ients of pie dough should fall within the average range as follows: 

INGREDIENTS PERCENT 

Flour 

Lard, shortening, or oleo 

Salt 

Liquid (milk, water) 

Dried milk 

Invert sugar or honey .... 
Glucose (white corn syrup) 
Granulated Sugar 

The combined weight of waterand shortening should equal the 
flour weight. That is, as the shortening is increased, the water 
is decreased and vice versa; in other words, the amount of shortening 
used will determine the amount of liquid to be used. 

MIXING THE DOUGH 

Weigh or measure the flour and shortening and put into mixing 
bowl. Rub the flour and shortening together until all the shortening 
particles are reduced to the size of a small pea. 

What we really want is particles of shortening coated with flour 
and that is what you will have if you do not over-do the combining. 
If a mealy crust is desired, the shortening and flour will require 
more mixing than for a flaky crust. In other words, the particles 
of shortening coated with flour will be similar. 

Weigh or measure the water, sugar, and sale and dissolve the 
sugar ans salt in the water. Dissolving the sugar and salt in water 
insures an even distribution throughout the dough. The water should 
be cold. The water, sugar and salt is then added to the shortening 
and flour mixture. Mix together just enough to make a smooth dough. 
The liquid must be incorporated evenly into the shortening and flour 
mixture. If the dough is not mixed enough there will be raw spots 
in the bottom of the finished pie. It may be chilled before rolling. 
Chilling helps to make a flakier crust. Do not freeze the dough. 

After the pie dough is mixed, place on a bench dusted with 
flour. Cut off a piece approximately five pounds, and roll into 
a strip about 3 inches in diameter. Cut in pieces about 7 to 8 
oz. in weight for 9" pies, or 2-1/2 to ^ pounds for sheet cobbler. 

TWO CRUST PIE MAKE UP : 

To roll the bottom crust, place a piece of the cut pie dough 
on a table or a board lightly floured to prevent sticking. Do not 
use too much flour as a correctly mixed pie dough may still be turned 



100% 

50% to 75% 
3% to **% 
25% to 50% 
0% to 5% 
0% to 5% 
0% to 10% 
0% to 10% 
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into a touch, streaked, doughy crust by letting it take up too 
flour during rolling. 



Holl the dough quickly and lightly, always from the center out 
until the dough is one-eighth of an inch thick and slightly larger 
than the pie pan. As the foiling pin approaches the edge of the 
dough on each storke, it should be lifted; never rolled on over the edge. 

Rolling ov^r the edge makes the edges thin; hence, it has a tendency 
to split. Any split that occurs should be pinched together before the^ 
rolling is continued. When the dough has been rolled to a shape and size 
to fit the pan in which it is to be baked, fold it in half and lift it 
carefully into the pan with the fold in the center. Unfold the dough 
and fit it smoothly into the pan so that there are no air pockets under 
the dough. The outer rim of the bottom crust is moistened with cold 
water. This is done to stick the top and bottom crusts together. A 
brush or a clean cloth may be used for this. After the rim of 
the bottom dough has been dampened, place about two pounds of filling 
required for a 9- inch pie in the bottom crust. Roll out the top crust 
in the same manner as the bottom crust. Fold the crust and dock or 
cut several gashes in the center to permit steam to escape during 
baking. Place it over the pie filling and unfold. After the top 
crust is on the pie, seal the bottom and top crust together with a 
fork or the fingers. Not until this is done should the excess dough 
be removed. The excess dough is removed by pressing with the hands 
against the rim of the pie pan. The excess dough should be used as 
part of the dough of the bottom crust for the next pie. Do not use 
scraps for top crust; always use fresh dough. 

After the pie is made up, wash the top with milk or diluted egg, 
to give the crust a golden brown color. 

Bake two crust pies in a hot oven, 400° to 424°F. for 40 to . 
45 minutes. The pie should be removed from the even when the juice 
begins to boil out of the perforations in the top of the pie. 

ONE CRUST CUSTARD PIE MAKE UP : 

Roll the dough in the same manner as for the bottom crust of 
a two-crust pie. Fit the foiled dough smoothly into the pan, being 
sure all air has been pressed out to prevent air pockets. Crimp 
the pie dough around the edge of the pie pan between the thumb and 
forefinger to remove excess dough, building the crust higher, thus 
making it possible to use more filling and produce a deeper pie. 
Place pans lined with dough for one-crust pies in the oven. Pour 
fillings for custard type pies. A 9" pie requires approximately one 
(1) quart of filling. Bake in oven of 400°F. approximately 15 minutes 
or until filling is firm to touch. 

BAKED PIE SHELLS, CREAM PIE MAKE UP : 

Roll the dough as f ^>r bottom crust of two-crust pie. Dock 

(prick) the dough with a lork. By docking the dough, a crust is 

produced which is uniform and free from blisters. Fit the dough 

smoothly into the pan. Remove the excess dough withthe palm of 

the hand. Bake in a hot oven 425° to 450° F. for 8 to 10 minutes 
or until golden brown. 
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PIE FILLINGS 



There are essentially three types of dessert pie fillings. 
These are as follows: 

(1) Fruit filling - apple, cherry, peach, mincemeat, etc. 

(2) Custard filling which are placed in an unbaked pie shell 
and the two baked together — pumpkin, egg custard, pecan. 

(3) Soft cream fillings which are cooked separately and are 
poured into the baked pie shell — chocolate, butterscotch, 
lemon, vanilla, coconut, etc. 

FRUIT FILLINGS : 

Are made with fruits, either fresh, fresh frozen, dried or 
canned* These fruits are sweetened and thickened enough so that the 
juice will not run over the plate when cut, but are not so stiff as 
to be paste* 

There are several general rules which, if learned, will aid in 
preparing fruit pies. The procedure in preparing a fruit filling 
consists first of separating the juice from the fruit , thickening 
the juice with cornstarch, adding sugar and salt to the thickened 
juice, and finally adding the fruit. Do not store filling for any 
long period of time in metal containers as they will pick up metallic 
flavors . 

The amount of starch necessary to produce the desired thickening 
depends upon several factors. First of all, all fruits are acid and 
acid tends to liquify the starch; therefore, the more acid in the 
fruit, the more cornstarch required to thicken the juice. Second, 
more sugar will be required. As a general rule, the amount of 
starch is 5 to 6 percent of the total syrup; the juice, water and 
sugar should total 94 to 95 percent. As a general rule, 1 to 3 
pounds of sugar should be used for one No. 10 can of fruit*, de- 
pending on the acidity of the fruit, the more acid the fruits have, 
the more sugar the fruit requires . 

All cooked fruit fillings should be chilled before they are 
placed in the pie. The filling should be chilled as rapidly as 
possible. This preserves the natural color of the fruit. The 
use of a cold filling prevents the breaking down or melting of 
the pie dough; also, the use of a cold filling increases the time 
before the filling boiJ r over in the oven. There is, therefore, 
less chance for the filling to boil over the crust before it is 
baked. 

CUSTARD TYPE FILLINGS 

A good custard pie filling resembles a good fruit jelly in 
that it is tender and quivery, yet it keeps its angle when cut and 
does not n weep" on standing. Furthermore, it has a delicate golden 
brown surface entirely free from the heavy dark brown layer some 
times observed on this type of pie. The chief difficulty encounter- 
ed in making custard pie is the baking. 
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If the temperature of the oven is high, the filling will tend . 
to weep; whereas, if it is low, the filling will soak into the crust, 
One method of overcoming this difficulty is to use a combination of 
baking temperatures; a hot one for just long eough to start baking 
the crust, but not long enough to overheat the filling. Then a 
low one to finish baking both the crust and the filling. Pumpkin 
pie filling resembles custard in its general characteristics. It 
has more body, however, and, therefore, a requirement in the prepar- 
ation of the pumpkin filling is that the pumpkin be baked the sane as 
custard partly because the filling is more stable to the high initial 
temperature required for cooking thecrust, and partly because the 
pumpkin mixture, being somewhat thicker than the custard, has less 
tendency to soak into the crust. 

Custard- type pie fillings usually are made by placing sugar, 
salt, and spice in a mixing bowl, adding the eggs and stirring 
briskly with a wire whip to dissolve the sugar and cut up the string- 
iness of the eggs. The eggs in the custard causes the filling to set 
and become firm. Sometimes a small amount of cornstarch is added to 
help prevent the custard from weeping after it is baked. The milk 
is then added and stirred well; and, last, the melted butter is added 
to help prevent the custard from weeping after it is baked. The milk 
is then added and stirred well; and, last, the melted butter is added. 
This filling should be allowed to set long enough to work off foam 
which has been developed during mixing. Othevwise, if this is not 
done, spots will result on the finished pie. In making pumpkin pie, the 
pumpkin is added after the eggs ha' e been mixed with the sugar.' Making 
custard pies during the hot summer months is not recommended due to the 
fact that if not handled properly, food pcisening may result. 

SOFT CREAM TYPE FILLING 

Cream fillings, including chocolate, lemon, vanilla, butterscotch, 
coconut, and those containing such fruits as pinapple and bananas, 
should be stiff as to be pasty, as indicated by its tendency to hold 
its cut edges rigidly. Suchfillings, moreover, should be perfectly 
smooth with all the ingredients so well blended together that there 
is not the faintest suspicion of lump iness. 

In the event that the filling does become lumpy during cooking, 
if the filling is beaten while it is still hot, the lumps can be beaten 
out. Finally, there should be no flavor of raw starch in the cooked 
fillings. In order to obtain such a filling, it is necessary to juse 
just the proportion of starch and eggs called for in the directions, 
to cookthe mixture carefully in a double boilar or copper; and, to 
stir constantly during cooking until it thickens. In making cream 
fillings, the milk or liquid flavor and the sugar are placed in a 
kettle and brought to a boil. Then, the corn starch is dissolved 
in a little cold water until smooth and free from lumps. The corn 
starch mixture is then slowly poured into the boiling liquid, stirring 
constantly while adding the starch* Take a small amount of hot mixture 
and add to the eggs, then add the eggs to hot mixture. 
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COBBLERS ^ 

A cobbler is nothing more than a large pie. The same crust 
and filling which are used in ordinary pies can be used to make 
cobblers. To make a cobbler, use a regular 18" x 25" sheet pan. 
Roll out the dough with -the rolling pin and place on the pan. 
Mash edges of the dough as when making ordinary pies. Place 10 
to 12 lbs. or 5 to 6 quarts of filling in the bottom crust. Roll 
the top crust making sure to dock it in order to allow the vapor 
to escape during baking. Seal top crust to bottom crust and trim 
off excess dough. Wash with egg or milk and bake in the same manner 
as two-crust pie. 

Control of Temperature in Pie Baking : 

The correct oven temperature in pie baking is of most importance. 
Following are some of the factors to be considered in attaining the best 
results: 

a. Pie crust browns at a lower temperature if sugar or a similar 
carmelizing ingredient is added. 

b. Two-crust pies should be. baked in a hot oven U00°F; to WS°F.) 

c. Custard-type pies should be baked at 400°F. f approximately 
ten minutes, the heat reduced to 3S0°F. and baked IS minutes or 

until filling is firm. ^ 

d. A pie shell should be baked at «0°F for 8 to 10 minutes 
until golden brown. 

e. An excessively hot oven causes the pie crust to shrink. 

f . Under-baked bottom crusts result from insufficient heat 
in bottom of oven. 

g. A cool oven temperature may cause the filling to boil out. 

PIE FAULTS AMD REMEDIES 

In the best galleys, there are times when the finished pie 
falls short of the good standard. Many of the difficulties encountered 
in making good pies may be overcome by careful handling in mixing and 
by following a few simple rules in baking. The following information 
tells how to correctthe common faults in pie making. 

Shrinkage of Crust During B aking : 

1. One of the principal causes of shrinkage is improper coating 
of the flour with the shortening. When the flour is improperly coated* 
it takes on water readily during the mixing period. This allows the 
gluten of the flour to develop and results in shrinkage of the crust 
in the oven. 

2. An excessively hot oven also causes the crust to shrink. ^ 

c. Shrinkage also results when an excessive amount of liquid 
is ued. The pie dough becomes soft and requires extra mixing to ob- 
tain a smooth dough; as a result* some of tljg gluten in the flour is 
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developed which causes shrinkage during baking. 
Tough Crusts: 



1. A tough crust will rssult if insufficient shortening is 
used in the pit dough. 

2. A tough crust may be due to improper coating of tha flour 
with tha shortening. 

3. Another and the most common causa of tough crust is over* 
mixing the dough after tha watar has been added to tha flour and 
shortening. 

Toughness may be caused by the use of excessive amounts 

of water. 

5. A strong flour tends to cause a tough crust. 

6. As a general rule, the factors which cause shrinkage also 
produces tough crusts. 

Fining Boiling Out : 

The boiling point of pie fillings is detarminad by the par- 
centage of sugar in the finished fruit mixture. The mora sugar in 
the mixture, the higher will ba the boiling point. Consequently, the 
sweeter the pie, the longer the time it can stay in the oven without 
boiling out«g 



1. Boiling out may be caused by using too hot a filling. The 
colder the filling, the longer will be the time required for the fill* 
ing to heat and boil out; therafore, there is less chance of boiling 
out if the filling is cold when placed in the pie. 

2. A long baking period in a relatively cool oven allows the 
filling to be heated to the boiling point before the crust is 
properly baked. A low oven temperature, therefore, is a cause of 
boiling out. If it is necessary to use a slow oven, the amount of 
carmelizing material (such as sugars) in the pie crust should be 
increased . This tends to make the crust brown just before filling 
reaches the boiling point. At this point, the pie will be suffi- 
ciently baked and should be removed from the oven. 



Variety in everything is the demand of the day and innothing 
is this so true as in food stuffs. In this respect, yeast doughs 
have a most important place in the service menu and the cook as 
well as the baker should have a fundamental or basic knowledge 
of yeast doughs in order to make and serve yeast dough products 
often • 




YEAST DOUGHS 
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In order to be skilled in the making of yeast doughs, the 
baker must know the nature and the function of yeast doughs, the 
process involved in the manufacture of yeast dough formulas and 
how to use them, and how to correct yeast dough faults. 

The following information can serve both as a text book for 
training and as a handy reference book to enable the baker to improve 
his products: 

TYPES OF YEAST DOUGHS 

Practically all yeast doughs are very similar as far as in- 
gredients, but vary greatly in their make-up to finished products. 
For purposes of classification, yeast dough in the service mess 
falls into three different types. The types and their uses are 
as follows: 

1. Bread Doughs 

(a) White Bread. 

(b) Rye Bread. 

(c) Whole Wheat Bread. 

(d) Raisin Bread. 

2. Basic Plain Roll Dough 

(a) Plain Rolls. 

(b) Parker House Rolls. 

(c) Clover Leaf Rolls. 

(d) Finger Rolls. 

(e) Hamburger Rolls. 

3. Basic Sweet Rolls 

(a) Sweet Rolls. 

(b) Butterfly Rolls. 

(c) Twist Rolls. 

(d) Snail Rolls. 

(e) Coffee Cake Rolls. 
(£) Doughnuts. 

INGREDIENTS 

The baker must have a knowledge cf the nature, characteristics, and 
functions of the ingredients needed for yeast leavened doughs. Yeast 
dough is more than putting a mass of ingredients in a pan and baking 
it. The chemical changes that take place during fermentation, the 
effects of temperature and moisture upon the process, and the method 
of handling the dough, determine the quality of yeast dough products. 

Slight changes in the amount of the ingredients or in the dough 
making process also effect the quality of the finished products. 

If one understands the part each ingredient plays in the finished 
product, he is able to improve the yeast dough product's quality by 
making the proper changes. 
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The basic ingredients are thorn* which aust be availabla if yeasty 
leavened products are to ba manufactured. Thast basic or minim* essen- 
tial ingradiants are: 



1. Flour 9 hard whtat 

2. Water 

3. Yaast 
u. Salt 

Whilt yaast dough products can ba manufactured by using only tha 
basic ingradiants 9 anriching ingradiants oust ba us ad if tha products 
ara to mttt high standards. Tha usa of this group of ingradiants, 
callad tha anriching ingradiants 9 rasults in products with improved 
appearance, battar kaaping qualitias 9 tandtr crumb, and highar nutri- 
tional values. Tha additional ingradiants 9 sooetimes but not always 
used 9 include the following: 

1. Sugar 

2. Shortening 

3. Milk 
Eggs 

5. Malt 

6. Flavor and spices. 

FUNCTION OF INGREDIEKTS 

In order to secure yeast dough products of highest quality 9 it 
requires a complete understanding of the nature of each ingredient and 
the part or function which it plays in tha production of yeast dough 
products » 

1. Wheat Flour - Wheat is tha only flour that when used alone 
will make satisfactory yeast doughs; no other flour can take the place 
of wheat flour in yeast doughs; This is due to the fact that wheat 
flour is the only flour known to man containing the proper combination 
of the two proteins — gliadin and glutenin — which 9 in the presence 
of water 9 combine to form gluten that elastic 9 tenacious substance 
which holds the gas produced by the action of yeast on sugar. This 
gluton is the necessary skelitan or framework of yeast doughs 9 forming 
the sustaining walls of the whole cellular structure of yeast dough 
products. It is flour that provides the structure for all yeast 
dough products. This is its most important function. 

In the service mess and bakery there are two types of wheat flour 
available for use. The two types are hard wheat flour and soft wheat 
flour. Hard wheat flour is higher in protein content; therefore 9 it 
is most desirable for use in yeast dough products. Soft wheat flour 
is low in protein content and is not desirable for yeast dough. It 
is more suited for pastries such as cakes 9 pies 9 and cookies. 

2. Water - Water is a basic ingredient in yeast doughs. Without 
water the formation of dough would be impossible. When mixed with flour » 
water united with gliadin and glutenin of the flour to form the structure 
of yeast doughs. 
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Water determines the consistency of dough. The amount used will 
determine if you will have a stiff or slack dough. Water assists in the 
control of dough temperature which is important in regards to fermentation 
of dough. 

With the exception, of the flour and the shortening, the other in- 
gredients used in yeast doughs are dissolved by the water. 

3# Y^ st " Yeasts are microscopic plants which multiply by budding 
and whichm under suitable conditions, causes fermentation by converting 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. 

Yeast performs the following functions when used as a dough ingred- 
ient. It causes fermentation which gradually converts the heavy mass of 
newly mixed dough into a light, porous structure, which when baked is 
appetizing, easily digestable and nutritious. 

Salt - The salt used in baking is known chemically as sodium 
chloride, which is the common salt universally used by everyone as a 
mineral food in order to supply the body tissues and fluids which they 
require. The function of salt in a yeast dough is to bring out taste 
and flavor. 

Salt used as an ingredient stimulates the taste nerves and brings 
out the natural flavor of yeast dough products. Salt also regulates and 
controls the fermentation. Salt has a retarding effect on the fermenat- 
tion. At the same time, salt promotes the development of a health fer- 
mentation by checking the growth and activity of any undesirable yeast 
or bacteria which may have gained access to the dough. In this way when 
salt is used in proper amounts, it aids in checking the development of 
any undesirable or excessive acidity. 

5. Sugar - Sugar is not an essential ingredient for yeast doughs, 
but when used provides an immediate source of food for yeast activity. 
It is the sugar in the dough which is acted on by the yeast, forms car- 
bon dioxide which raises the dough. 

While flour contains a small amount of sugar, the addition of sugar 
in greater or lesser amounts is necessary in most doughs. Sugar is also 
a source of sweetness and it helps give color by carmelizing during the 
period of baking, which gives the golden brown color and flavor to the 
crust of the product. 

6. Shortening - Shortening refers to the fats or oils used in 
baked goodsT Shortenings ordinarily used for baking purposes are 
edible fats of animal origin. The dividing line between these fats and 
oils is not very definite. In general , shortenings which are fluid at 
ordinary temperatures are called oils, and those which are solid are 
called fats. The shortenings available in the service mess are butter , 
oleomargarine, lard, and hydrogenated shortenings. These are the follow- 
ing functions in yeast doughs: It makes the crust tender, keeps products 
moist and improves keeping qualities, renders the crumb soft and chewy, 
and provides additional nutritional value to the products. 
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7. Milk - The single word milk unqualified, refers to liquid «- 
whole silk secured fro* covs. The typos of milk Available ara liquid 
whole Bilk, evaporated Milk, and dry or powdarad milk, both whole or 
non-fat. 

8. Malt - Malt sirup is a concentrated product node from barley 
malt and other cereal grains. When used in yeaat doughs itprovidea 
immediate food and minerals for the yeast to stimulate fermentation, 
acts as a sweetening agent, brings out flavor, and improves color of 
the product . 

9. Ems - Eggs when used in a yeast dough adds richness, flavor, 
improves texture, adda color and greatly increases the nutritional 
value of the product. 

PROCESSES IN MAKING YEAST DOUGHS 

Yeast doughs, in order to ferment properly, must be mixed in a 
definite temperature range. It has been found that best fermentation 
occurs when the doughs are mixed at temperatures from 78° to 82*F. 
These are the usually preferred temperatures. To determine the de- 
sired water temperature follow these steps: 

1. Multiply the desired dough temperature by 3. («0°F x 3 * 

2»»0°F. ) 

2. Add the temperature of the room, temperature of the flour, 
add the amount of temperature in the dough caused by the friction of 
the mixing. 

This temperature will vary. For hand mixing 10°F. is generally 
the correct amount of friction to figure, but the speed and the time 
the dough is mixed on the mixing machine determines the amount of 
friction. In the messhall, the amount is usually between 10° to 
30° on the vertical mixing machines: 

Temperature of Shop 75°F. 
Temperature of Flour 73°F. 
Friction Rise 10°F. 

3. Subtract the figure obtained in Step 2. from figure obtained 
in Step 1. The result (in this example, 82°F.) is the temperature of 
the liquid to be used in mixing the dough. (2«*0° - 158° - 82°F.) 

t. If the result obtained in Step 3. indicates that the temper- 
ature of the liquid must be over 100°F. then that part of the liquid 
which is used to suspend the yeast must be left at a temperature of 
not more than 90° F. The temperature of the remainder of the liquid 
should be raised accordingly. This applies if you are using compressed 
yeast. 

MIXING PROCESS 

Ingredients for yeast doughs are mixed by machine mixers or by 
hand. Thorough mixing of dough is important for several reasons: 
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(1) To distribute the yeast cells throughout the dough. 

(2) To smooth the mass of ingredients and free it of lumps. 

(3) To distribute the food for the yeast. 
(*0 To form and develop gluten. 

Mixing induces the formation and development of gluten by bringing 
moisture in contact with the gluten forming protein in the flour. Thus, 
for satisfactory development of gluten, all particles of flour must be 
thoroughly wet. Absorption qualities of flour vary widely and for this 
reason the exact amount of water being used is variable. 

As mixing continues, all dough ingredients stick together and 
more and more gluten is formed until a complete gluten network is devel- 
oped in the dough. The mixing process of pulling and folding the dough 
mass in continued until the gluten particles are arranged into somewhat 
of a paralled pattern which accounts for the smooth appearance of a 
well-mixed dough. 

There are many ways to mix a yeast dough in order to accomplish 
the above objectives. A suggested method or use in met shells is a 
straight dough mixed in the following steps: 

(a) Cream the sugar, shortening, and salt to a smooth paste. 

Be sure that all lumps have been worked out of both sugar and shorten* 

ing during the creaming process. 

(b) If eggs are used, add to the creamed sugar and shortening 
and mix in a few at a time. 

(c) After the eggs have been thoroughly mixed into the sugar 
and shortening, add the milk, and water to which the yeast has been 

dissolved, and mix thoroughly. 

(d) If flavors or spices are to be used, they should be added 
at thisstage. 

(e) Add the flour all at one time and then mix until the ingredients 
stick together to form one dough mass. A properly mixed dough will clean 
up the mixing bowl and the dough will not be sticky. 

FERMENTATION >* g 

Fermentatio n stant^ immediately after veast is put into the mix - 
ture. This chemical change cr action contin^ * uafciJ thg Y" st is killed 
by the r i heat_o f th e oven . However, the fermentation period, as the term 
is generally usee f is the time between mixing and dividing the dough. 
Punching of the dough is included in this period. 

1. Purpose : 

(a) Leavening the dough is the primary purpose of fermentation. 
Leavening is the result of a chemical action that creates carbon dioxide, 
when caught in the gluten network, expands and causes the whole dough 
mass to expand. 
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(b) Maturing or ripening th. dough is the ••condary purpot* of 
fermentation. This is ths rssult of changes in the combination of starch 
and gluten that enables ths dough to absorb and retain sore utter and 
to stretch Mrs effectively. This secondary action makes the doxgh 
spongy and results in light , easily digested products. Fermentation - 
is of the utmost importancs in order to condition the dotgh. 

2. Effect of Temperature: 

All four types of fermentation discussed below takes place in 
yeast dough. The quality of the baked product is iqpared because of 
the undesirable types of fermentation. Thus, to insure an alcoholic 
type fermentation, it is recommended that doughs corns from the mixer 
between 71° to 82°F. If inadvertently, because of uncontrollable factors 
of weather or equipment, a dough is mixed at a higher temperature, an 
edible product may still be produced by shortening the fermentation 
period. 

U> Alcoholic Fermentation : Alcoholic fermentation, the type 
desired in yeast dough products, occurs to best advantage between the 
temperatures of 7i* to 90°F. In alcoholic fermentation, yeast con- 
verts sugar into approximately equal parts of carbon dioxide and al- 
cohol. 



0>) Acetic Fermentation; Zn acetic fermentation, acetic bacteria 
(present in flour) converts diluted alcohol into acetic acid (viniger). 
Conditions favoring acetic fermentation are doughs mixed and fermented 
at relatively high temperatures (90° to 95°), prolonged fermentation, 
and carelessly foldsd doughs. 

(c) Lactic Fermentation: In lactic fermentation, the lactic 
bacteria converts sugar into lactic acid. Such fermentation, usually 
occurring between 95° to 96°F., causes milk to sour and may produce 
undesirable results in the flavor of theproducts. 

(d) Butyric Fermentation : In butyric fermentation, the butyric 
acid bacteria break down the fats in the dough and thereby imparts 
the unpleasant flavor and tast e of rancid butter to the product. 
This undesirable type of fermentation occurs at very high tenper- 
atures, approximately 1<*°F. Hot doughs that are allowed to ferment 
for long periods of time in hot places may causs butyric fermentation. 

3 * Effect of Humidity : Relative humidity is the ratio of the quantity 
o f vapor actually present to the greatest amount possible at the given 
temperature. The amount and the rate of escape of moisture from dough 
effect both the quality and consistency of the dough; the relative 
humidity is very important in yeast doughs. 

Fermentation T ime Before Punching x Because fermentation time be- 
varies, doughs mustTe tested at intervals during fermentation. The 
time for punching may be determined by inserting the fingers gently 
into the top of the dough to a depth of 1 or 2 inches and observing 
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the dough closely when the fingers are withdrawn- When the 
proper fermentation stage for punching has been reached, the 
dough will neither collapse or spring back out but will sink 
slightly around the depression. If the indentation caused by 
the fingers tends to spring back, the dough is not ready for 
punching. If the surface of the dough falls rapidly, the proper 
time for punching has already passed and the dough should be punched 
at once. 

5. Punching: When the proper time for punching has arrived, usually 
one and one- half to two hours, press the dough by hand and fold it 
from bottom to top and from side to side until most of the carbon 
dioxide and alcohol is expelled. 

Bring the top and the sides into the middle and then turn the 
dough over completely so that the part of the dough that is on the 
bottom is broughtto the top. Never punch by simply knocking down 
the dough. A properly punched or folded dough will result in the 

following: 

(a) The temperature of a dough has been equalized which will 
aid in bringing about a thorough and uniform fermentation. 

(b) Some of the carbon dioxide gas and alcohol that was formed 
during the fermentation process has been expelled. 

(c) After its constant tension, during the period of dough ex- 
pansion, the gluten has been relaxed. This relaxation period will 
give the gluten a chance to strengthen and develop. 

6. Fermentation Time After Punching : After punching the dough, leave 
it set to permit it to recover from the punching. In the fermentation 
period that follows the punching, the dough again rises and the gluten 
continues to ripen. The length of this recovery period depends upon 
fermentation ratio. In basic sweet doughs and basic roll doughs, the 
recownended time is approximately 15 to 30 minutes. 

MAKE UP 
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When the dough is properly fermented it is ready for makeup. Hakeup 
consists of dividing, rounding, bench proofing, molding, and shaping and 
panning. The dough should be divided into equal size pieces, depending 
on the space and ability of the baker to handle the dough. It should then 
be folded into oblong shapes or rounded in a firm ball with a smooth un- 
broken skin over its entire surface. The unbroken skin will retain the 
gas that will be generated during the bench proofing. This gas will give 
the doughpiece workability for easier shaping and molding. 

The dough is given a short rest period before it is molded or 
shaped into individual products, to allow the dough to recover troa the 
effects of dividing and pounding. This period is referred to as Bench 
Rest or intermediate proofing period. Without this proofing period 
the dough is yet too rubbery and will be difficult to make into in- 
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dividual products. The bench proof usually requires 12 minutes; but, ^) ^ 
it may vary from 10 to 15 minutes depending on the dough and tempera- 
ture conditions. To prevent a piece of dough from crusting on the 
surface, make sure they are all covered and free from all drafts. 
Upon completion of the bench rest, the dough pieces are made up 
into any of the many products made from basic roll dough and the 
basic dough* 

1. Basic Plain Roll Dough Products Make-up : 

(a) Plain hot roll . Roll out dough into elongated strips 1-1/2" 
in diamater^ The strips are then divided into rolls approximately 1 to 
2 ounces each. Round the pieces of dough into balls about the size of 
a golf ball by the process of rolling them with a circular action 
against the work bench. Space the buns on a greased baking pan. 

(b) Parker House Rolls . Roll out the dough piece onto the bench 
into elongated strips 1-1/2" in diameter. Divide dough into approximately 
1 to 2 ounce pieces. Round the pieces of dough into balls about the size 
of a golf ball by the process of rolling them with a circular motion 
against the work bench. Allow the rounded rolls to rest for a period 

of 10 minutes. Then grease or oil them by brushing with either melted 
butter or oils. Place the rolls greased side up and crease them across 
the center with a small rolling pin or hand. Then fold the rolls on 
the crease and place in pans so that the folded portion will be 
visible on the baked roll. 

lc) Finger Rolls . Roll out the dough piece into elongated 
strips about 1-1/2" in diameter. Divide the dough into pieces weighing from 
1-1/2 to 2 ounces, roll the dough pieces into an elongated shape, similar 
to a cigar or your finger approximately to 4-1/2 inches long. The rolls 
should be placed about 1/2 inch apart in greased pans. 

(d) Clover Leaf Rolls . Roll out the dough piece into elongated 
strips about 1-1/2 inches in diameter. Divide into approximately 1/2 
ounce pieces. Round the pieces into balls and place 3 balls in each 
section of agreased muffin pan. 

(e) Hamburger Rolls . Roll out the dough piece into elongated 
strips about 1-1/2 inches in diameter. Divide the dough into approx- 
imately 7 ounce pieces, round the pieces into balls by rolling in a 
circular motion while pressing the dough piece againstthe work 
bench. Place the rounded pieces on a greased bake pan, allowing 
1-1/2 to 2 inches between the rolls. Allow the rounded pieces of 
dough to proof for 10 to 15 ,-ninutes. Then flatten the dough pieces 
producing a bun of a larger diameter and less thickness. Care should 
be taken not to force the finger into the dough as this would produce 
cavities or holes. 

2. Basic Sweet Dough Products Make-up : 

(a) Sweet rolls . After bench proofing, roll dough piece with a 
rolling pin into a sheet about one-half inch thick and 16 inches wide. 
Brush the top surface of the rolled dough lightly with melted butter, 
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oleo, or shortening, and sprinkle with sugar, spices, nut chopped 
fruit, cake crumbs, or any appropriate filling. Starting at the 
top of the rectangular surface , make a tight roll and keep on rolling 
toward the bottom, care being taken to insure that the roll is of the 
same diameter throughout its length. To assist in securing properly, 
seal the bottom* edge of "the dough by brushing or dampening with water. 
Seal the dough by use of the knuckles or heel of the hand. The dough 
is now in the form of a long curled strip. Using shart knife or dough 
cutter, cut the strip into 2 ounce pieces, place the cut pieces in a 
greased pan so spaced as to distribute evenly the pieces in the pan, 
usually 6 along the width by 8 along the length. 

(b) Butterfly rolls* Same procedures as for sweet rolls up to and 
including cutting into 2 ounce pieces. Press down through the center of 
an uncut surface of each piece. This action will cause the cut surface 
to curl up and form a characteristic butterfly shape. Pan 4x6. 

(c) Twists . Roll dough piece into a sheet similar to that used 
for sweet rolls. Brush with melted shortening and cover with desired 
filling. Fold the dough forming 3 layers. Cut the folded dough strips 
crosswise with a knife and scrape into pieces as to produce a twisted 
effect. The twist is completed by rolling the dough piece in one 
direction with the left hand and in the opposite direction with 

the right hand. Pan off in greased pans by 4 x 6. 

(d) Snails. Same procedure as for twists up to and including 
cutting into 1-inch strips and twisting. After the strip of dough 
has been twisted, it is then coiled and the outside is sealed. They 
are panned ingreased pans ** along the width by 6 along the length. 

(e) Coffee Cake . Roll out a 4 pound piece of dough sufficiently 
large to fill 18-inch by 25-inch sheet pan. Coil the dough around 
the rolling pin. Then uncoil the dough by reverse action. Then 

dock (prick) the dough sheet with a fork toprevent blisters. Brush 
lightly with water or melted butter and cover with streusel, butter 
topping or any type of thickened fruit filling. 

(f ) Doughnuts . Roll dough piece into a sheet pan one-half inch 
thick. Cut into doughnot shape by use of a doughnut cutter. Place 
the cut doughnuts on pans that have been dusted with flour but not 
greassd. Do not place the doughnuts too close together as this 
makes them difficult to remove from the pan. 



After the products have been made up, before they can be put into 
the oven or deep fat, they must be pan proofed or allowed to rest under 
controlled conditions of temperature and humidity. The ideal atmospheric 
conditions of the proofbox are a temperature of 90° to 100°F. and a 
relative humidity of 80 to 85 percent. The time for pan proofing varies 
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from 30 to 60 minutes. The products should be allowed to proof 
until double in :uze. Panproofing enables the made-up dough 
products to obt? *n proper volume and gives the gluten in the 
dough a final mellowing. 

It restores lightness to the dough and insures proper oven 
spring, thereby improving the grain and texture of the products. 

BAKING 

At the end of the panproofing period, the panned products are 
transferred quickly, but carefully, to the oven for baking. Undue 
delay or careless handling at this point will dimage the finished 
product* In other words, the product may fall and become heavy, 
small in volume, and of poor texture* The temperature of the oven 
should be 400° to 450°F. The baking period will vary with the type 
and size of the products. The products should be baked until golden 
brown on top and bottom, usually this takes place in 15 to 30 minutes. 

During the first few minutes of the baking process, the carbon 
dioxide gas within the dough expands. This expansion causes a very 
rapid rise in the dough known as oven spring* Fermentation is more 
vigorous and more rapid at this stage than at any previous stage in- 
volved. When the inside temperature of the product reaches 140°F the 
yeast is killed and fermentation ceases* The alcohol produced by the 
action of the yeast on the sugars in the dough quickly evaporated and 
during the baking process escapes from the dough in the form of vapor. 

After the oven spring, the pliability of the dough gradually 
lessens, and the dough becomes set and slowly changes to bread, buns, 
etc. Some of the moisture passes off. The starch becomes gelatanized 
and more digestible, and the gluten and other proteins become coagulated. 
After the produce is set, the intense heat dries out the part exposed to 
air and causes a crust to form. Coloring of the crust starts 10 to 
15 minutes after the products are in the oven. The golden brown color 
of the curst is the result of chemical changes in the starch and sugar 
known as carmelization. Intensity of crust color depends upon the oven 
heat and the amount of unfermented sugar in the dough. Insufficient 
heat or sugar causes a rubbery crust. 

CAKES 

Cake is baked batter made from sugar, shortening, eggs, milk, 
flour, and leavened either by chemical leavening agents or by a 
physical means, mixed together in such a way as to produce a fluffy 
fine grained baked product. 

The really "excellent cake" has certain characteristics which are 
difficult to describe. These, for w^nt of better words, we call 
"velvetiness" and "featheriness" , meaning by the first that it almost 
has the feeling of soft velvet to the tongue or fingers, and by the 
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second that it has a structure so delicate that it almost melts in 
the mouth. Cakes which have these characteristics are always very 
light and of a fluffy, even grain, which is to say that for the 
most part they have small holes evenly distributed. These qualities, 
though, do not insure the velvety feeling. They must be present and 
either or both of the. other lacking. In addition, it may be added, 
this ideal cake has a delicate flavor not masked by over-sweetness. 

TYPES OF CAKES 



Cakes are divided into two distinct types, as follows: 

1. Batter-Type Cakes 

a. Plain yellow cake 

b. Devil's food cake 

c. White cake 

d. Spice cake 

e. Upside-down cake 

f. Marble cake 

g. Cottage pudding 

h. Boston cream pie 

i. Cup cakes 

2. Foam-Type Cakes 

a. Angle food cake /".^ 

b. Sponge cake V\j 

c. Jelly roll 

d. Mary Anns 

Batter Type Cakes 

Is a cake that requires the use of shortening (butter, oleo, lard, 
shortening) and a chemical leavening agent (baking powder or soda). 

Foam Type Cakes 

Is a cake that requires no shortening and no chemical leavening 
ager.t. This type of cake demands primarily air that is incorporated 
into the egg structure to cause the cake to rise. This is called phy- 
sical leavening. 

INGREDIENTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 



In order to make cakes satisfactory, it is necessary to know 
the ingredients and their functions. 

Flour : Flour used in cake making should be of a soft wheat 
variety. Soft wheat flour has less tender protein than hard wheat 
flour. Cake flcur has been treated .during the milling process to 
enable it to produce a better quality cake. Soft wheat flour may 
be identified by its white color, smooth feel and its ability to 
pack easily when squeezed. In normal cake making soft wheat flour 
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will be used. In the event it is necessary to use hard flour in cake, 
substitute up to 10% of the hard flour with corn starch. This will 
lower the protein content and help produce a cake of better quality. 
The functions of flour in cake are to: 

1. Build the structure of the cake, its grain and texture. 

2. Stabilize the emulsified batter. 

3. Aid in holding the other ingredients together* 

4. Absorb and hold moisture. 

5. Contribute to the body and form of the cake. 

6. Contribute food value to the cake. 

Sugar : In making cake it is necessary to dissolve the sugar 
completely; therefore, a fine granulated sugar is best. Sugar has 
the following functions in cake making: j 

i 

1. Sugar is used to sweeten the cake. / 

2. Since sugar crystals are perfect cubes, the sharp fcomers 
of these cubes have a tendency help cut air into the cake batter 
during the mixing period, thus helping to make the cake light. 

3. Sugar has a tenderizing effect on the gluten developed in 
the flour, and thus should be classified as a tenderizing ingredient. 

4. Sugar helps to retain the moisture in the finished cake. 

5. Sugar helps control the color of the curst in the finished 

cake. 

6. Sugar adds food value. 

Shortening : Refers to edible fats of animal or vegetable orgini 
used m baked goods. Butter, oleomargarine, lard, vegetable shorten- 
ings, are the shortenings used in cake making. The emulsifier type 
(Type 11) is best suited for cakes. This type of shortening allows 
the use of more liquid and in turn allows the use of more sugar. When 
emulsified shortening is not available the liquid and sugar going into 
the cake must be reduced. In other words, with high-ratio cakes (cakes 
that contain more sugar than flour) should always be made with Type 
11 shortening. The functions are: 

1. Shortening makes cake tender because it has a shortening action 
on the gluten developed in the flour during mixing of the cake batter. 

2. Shortening helps to incorporate air in the batter by taking in 
air during the mixing period. The amount of air incorporated in the 
batter governs the fineness of grain, as well as the tenderness, and 
helps to control the volume of the finished cake. 

3. Shortening, especially "high-ratio" shortening helps to 
emulsify the liquids added to the cake batter. 

4. Shortening increases the keeping qualities of the finished 
product . 

5. Shortening may or may not add flavor. If shortening such as 
butter or oleo is used, flavor is added. A neutral shortening is tast- 
less and does not affect the flavor. 

6. Shortening adds food value to the finished cake. 
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Eggs : Generally speaking, without eggs there would be no cake. 
They are the major factor in giving cake its dominant characteristics* 
which differentiate cake from other baked products. Eggs add struc- 
ture to the finished cake because egg proteins coagulate during baking 
and assist the flour in supporting the heavy weight of the other in- 
gredients. Contrary to the common belief, eggs do not cause a cake 
to rise. It is the air that has been whipped into them. This air is 
the factor which causes foam or sponge type-cakes to rise and become 
light during baking. The functions of eggs in cake are as follows: 

1. Eggs help build the structure of the cake; this structure helps 
to carry the tenderizing ingredients, such as sugar, shortening, and 
chemical leavening. 

2. Eggs add moisture to the finished cake. 

3. Eggs add color. Whole eggs and yolks definitely add color 
to the finished cake. 

4. Eggs help bind the other ingredients together causing an even 
distribution of the ingredients. The tendency of eggs — whole, whites, 
or yolks — to hold together as an emulsion the other ingredients of a 
cake batter, the sugar, fat, flour and the moisture, is mainly respon- 
sible for the formation of the classic cell structure that permits 

even expansion of a cake batter. This even distribution produces 
a smooth batter which is essential in producing a good cake for if 
batter separates, the results obtained in the finished cake will 
not be satis factor}'. 

5. Eggs add food value to the cake. 

Moisture : Moisture in some form is necessary for all baked 
products. This moisture comes from water, liquid, milk, and moisture 
in the eggs that are added to the mix. Cakes are generally made with 
milk although t in the case of devil's food cake, milk is not so desir- 
able, as it is difficult to obtain a deep red color in the finished 
product. This is due to the fact that milk owers the carmelization 
point of the cake and the crust color is brown instead of red. 
Moisture (water and milk) has the following functions in cake 
baking: 

1. To control the consistency of the finished cake batter. 

2. A certain amount of liquid is necessary to dissolve the sugar 
which is added to the cake. If the sugar is not dissolved, a spreading 
action froin the sugar results during the baking period causing the 
structure of the cake to overstretch and the finished cake to collapse 
in the center. When too little liquid is used in the cake batter, 
there is not enough liquid to properly develop the gluten in the 
flour and thus obtain the desired structure. Based on the flour 

as 100%, the conibined weight of the eggs and liquid in white and 
yellow layer or sheet cakes should be 20 to 30 percent more than 
the percentage of sugar. In devil's food cake, it should be 40 to 
60 percent mora than percentage of sugar. 
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3* To impart color to the crust, the amount of milk solids in 
cake batter should be regulated. The crust color of the cake can be 
controlled because milk solids contain a high percentage of lactose 
(milk sugar) which carmelizes at approximately 270° to 275°F. This 
carmelizing temperature is well below that used in baking cakes. 

To improve the keeping qualities of the finished cake 
because milk solids help to retain moisture* 

5. To add flavor to the cake. 

6. To add food value to the cake. 

Leavening : There are three factors which cause leavening 9 
or the cake to rise. They are as follows: 

1. A chemical leavening, such as baking powder, soda and 
buttermilk, or soda and an acid of any kind, is used to leaven 
batter- type cakes. During the baking period the chemical leaven- 
ing gives off carbon dioxide and the gelatinous material in the 
cake, such as the egg and the gluten developed in the flour, holds 
this gas and causes the cake to rise. When baking is done at high 
altitudes, the amount of leavening should be reduced because of de- 
creased atmospheric pressure. 

2. Air which is incorporated in the batter has a leavening 
effect and is called physical leavening. It is the only leavening 
used for making foam or sponge- type cakes. When air is warm it has 
a tendency to expand and this expansion causes the cake to rise. 
The air mixed into the cake batter carries the vapor which is de- 
veloped during the baking period and allows it to circulate through 
the cake and out through the top. If the cake batter does not con- 
tain enough air and does not rise properly, this vapor cannot work 
through the cake properly during the baking period. It finally 
will work out through the bottom of the cake and build up pressure 
forcing the cake up and causing a pocket on the bottom. It is 
apparent, therefore, that a certain amount of air in the cake bat- 
ter is necessary. ^Tie air in layer cake is responsible for HO to 
50% ot the finished >cake volume. 

3. Vapor pressure also causes the cake to rise. The reason 
this is called vapor pressure rather than steam, is that during the 
baking period, the inside of a cake never reaches a temperature of 
over 208 to 210°F and steam is developed at 212°F. 



CAKE FORMULA BASED ON FLOUR AS 100% 



Flour, soft 



100% 



Sugar 



100 to 150* 



Shortening 



40 to 60* 



Eggs 

Liquid (milk/ water ) 



must exceed shortening by 10 to 35% 

combined with eggs must exceed su^ar by 
20 to 60* 



Salt 



1 to 3% 



Chemical leavening 



b to 6% 
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FLAVORING : 



Cocoa 0 to 3°* 

Extracts 0 to X.5% 

MIXING METHODS OF BATTER CAKES 

In cake making, the care and manner of mixing is as important 
as the materials and formulas themselves. 

In discussing the general subject of cake mixing, it is possible 
only to lay down certain basic principles regarding the manner of in- 
corporating the cake materials together. Certain minor variations may 
be desired in special individual formulas in order to produce the best 
results, depending on the nature and proportions of ingredients and 
the type of finished cake desired. Therefore, the exact method of 
handling each specific formula in order to secure best results should 
be determined and followed. As a matter of fact, no formula is really 
complete unless it includes a description of the manner in which the 
ingredients should be mixed. The reasons for mixing cake should be 
kept in mind at all times. They are to get all of the ingredients 
smoothly mixed together and to get air incorporated in the mix. This 
can be done by using either of the following methds of mixing: 

1. Creaming method. ^ 

2. Two-stage method. The most preferred. 

CREAMING METHOD 

This method is the standard or conventional method of incorpor- 
ating the cake ingredients. 

GENERAL MIXING PROCEDURE 

Carefully weigh or measure the exact proportion of ingredients. 
The temperature of the flour, sugar and shortening, and eggs should 
be about 70° to 78°F. Thoroughly blend the baking powder with the 
flour, sift several times so that a homogenous uniformmixture of 
the two will be secured. 

Cream the required amounts of sugar, salt and shortening called 
for in the formula. 

The eggs should be first stirred just enough to blend thoroughly 
the yolks and whites. After the creaming of the sugar and shortening 
has been in progress for several minutes, the eggs should be gradually 
incorporated into the creamed mass. This is best done by adding the 
eggs in several small portions with continuous creaming. At this 
point, there is sometimes a tendency for the creamed mass to break 

down or curdle. To prevent this, a small portion of flour is added y . 
either after the first portion of the egg is incorporated, or at the ^ 
beginning of the creaming process. ^ 

'5 
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Having the eggs at room temperature, as previously Mentioned, & 
will also aid in this respect; however, the milk and eggs should 
not be too cold for too great a difference between the temperature 
of the creamed sugar and shortening mass and the added liquid is 
claimed to encourage rather than prevent curdling. Creaming is 
continued until maximum volume of the creamed mixture is obtained. 

Liquid milk, if used, is next added carefully and gradually. 
It is often found advisable to add another small portion of the 
flour after the first part of the liquid is incorporated. 

As soon as all liquid is added, the remaining flour containing the 
baking powder should be slowly drawn into the mix until it is entirely 
incorporated and a smooth, uniform batter is obtained. Throughout 
the entire mixing process, the sides of the mixing bowl should be 
scraped down occasionally so as to ensure uniformity throughout 
the entire batter. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE CREAMING METHOD 

In mixing the sugar and shorteningintimately together during 
creaming, tiny bubbles of air are whipped into the mass. This air 
becomes evenly distributed throughout the mixture which gradually 
becomes lighter and fluffier, increases in volume and assumes a 
spongy structure sometimes termed "creamed 11 . 

When the eggs are mixed into the creamed mass this "cream" 
gradually becomes an emulsion which is an intimate mixture of very 
fine particles of moisture surrounded or suspended in a film of 
fat. Up to a certain point, the addition of liquid, either of 
the eggs or the milk, will not breakdown this "water" in fat 
emulsion* Beyond a certain point, however, the liquid will 
over-balance the fat in the emulsion and break it down. 

This means that the tiny water particles which were locked in 
tiny fat particles break their way through. In such a state, we 
have fat particles dispersed throughout the water or, in other 
words, the cream-like fat in the emulsion which is much thinner 
in consistency . This condition, known as curdling, must be pre- 
vented it light cakes are to be obtained. 

In order to secure a "cream" and batter of the best character 
for cake mixing, its temperature should be kept in the range of 72° 
to 78°F. If the fat is extremely cold and too hard, it will not 
take up as much air or cream as nicely as when a little warmer. 
However, if the fat is sufficiently plastic to permit proper 
creaming, the cooler the batter the greater leavening effect 
of the creaming process. 

On the other hand, if too warm, the fat will lose its plastic 
consistency, becoming oily so that the sugar, shortening mixture will 
lack body or the ability to stand up well in the creaming process. 
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, DOP .If the sugar and shortening have a temperature of not over 

-5 e !°r! CreSmin *' satisfactory results will usually be obtained 
provided the room temperature is not much above 75«F. The friction 
created in the creaming process may raise the temperature of the 
°l thpee de * rees » but as the cooler eggs and milk are 

close'to JaST*"?? ° f th % b 7 t : er Min P rob ^ly be brought 
close to 72 F The flour containing the baking powder which 
is incorporatedtoward the end of the mixing, imparts body to 
the batter and in connection with the eggs, enables the batter 
to stand up well during its rising in the oven, giving the de- 
sired structure to the finished cake. 

TWO STAGE METHOD 

In this method of mixing, there is no creaming of shortening 
and sugar. Rather, the shortening and liquid are added to the dry 
ingredients and this mixture beaten. The eggs are added last and 

»~ S *?? V t, ten ; ThC amounts . the order in which the ingredients 
are added, the speed, and the time which they are mixed contribute 
to the stability in the batter that will continue through the 
finished cake. It is, therefore, suggested that the mixing times 
of the formulas be followed exactly. Cake mixed by this method 
usually requires more leavening agents due to the fact that loss 
°L a f 1S creamed into the mixture and the fact that less air is 
added to the batter early in the mixing rather than at the end 
as m the creaming method of mixing. This method of mixing is 
not recommended for handmixing due to the difficulty of the 
blending of all dry ingredients at one time. 

MIXING METHOD (FOAM CAKE) 

The foam-type cake family includes white angel food cakes 
made with egg whites and yellow sponge cakes made with whole eggs. 
A true sponge or foam-type cake contains no shortening and no leav- 
ening except the air beaten into it during the mixing. 

Cakes of the foam or sponge type are mixed and handled somewhat 
aifforontly from the heaviertypes of cake made by the batter method. 
Since foam or sponge type cakes owe their lightness to the air which 
is beaten into the eggs, particularly the egg whites, during the mix- 
ing process, the secret of good foam or sponge cakes lies primarily 
m proper beating of the egg and careful handling of the batter to 
prevent escape of the incorporated air. 

Ordinarily, the eggs are first beaten together with a portion 
of the sugar and salt, forming a light, foam-like structure due to 
the air which is whipped into the eggs during the beating process. 
Equal amounts of sugar and eggs seem to produce the ideal beating 
mix. If liquid such as milk or water is called for in the formula, 
it is usually added after the eggs have been whipped. Eggs, sugar ] and 
liquid should be at a temperature of 100°F to 120°F., to obtain maximum 
lightness; it is difficult to make good foam or sponge cake with cold 
ingredients . 
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After the eggs are beaten, the gentlest possible handling t 
is necessary. The flour and baking powder (if used) are sifted 
and blended thoroughly and are then gently folded into the whipped 
mixture. Vigorous beating or over-manipulation, after the flour is 
added, tends to break down the cells and force out the air. The 
trick is to add the flour so that it is incorporated but the cells 
which hold the air remain intact. This is not difficult if folding 
motion is used, preferably with a whip or the hands. 

PANNING CAKE BATTER 

Cream-type cake batter should be placed in pans that are 
greased and lined with paper. The amount of batter to use depends 
cn the size of the pan used. Usually the pan must be half tilled. 
For the standard sheet pan 18" x 25" requires six to seven pounds 
of batter. 

» 

The cake batter should be spread evenly in the pan making stare 
that it covers the tour corners of the pan. 

It is highly essential to scale and deposit cake batters into 
pans as quickly as possible after mixing and to ger the pans into 
the oven in short order so as to prevent the loss of the effective 
leavening or rising power of the batter. 

BAKING 

It is practically impossible to lay down a rule concerning 
baking times and temperatures which will apply universally; however, 
for each type of cake there is a certain definite baking temperature 
and baking period that will produce best re^v.ts. In general, baking 
temperatures for cakes range from 300° to 400* F. and the baking period 
from 15 minutes to over 3 hours, depending on the composition, size 
and shape of the cake. Naturally, the higher the temperature, the 
shorter the baking period. However, baking temperatures and times 
are not interchangeable. Experience has taught that for each dif- 
ferent type cake there is a certain definite baking temperature and 
time which must be adhered to if satisfactory results are to be se- 
cured. Excess oven heat produces too thick and too hard a crust, and 
may cause a wild break or burst in the crust due to too rapid ex- 
pansion of gas within the cake, together with too rapid a crust- 
forming action. This also results in an impairment of the grain, 
texture, and eating qualities of the finished cake. 

Too low a baking temperature means an unduly long baking 
period and often results in the cake drying out too much. This 
means poor eating, keeping qualities, coarse grain, and sometimes 
too thick a crust. 

Cream-type layer and sheet cake being relatively thin will 
bake through more quickly than loan or slab cake. The larger the 
cake the longer the baking period. Layer and sheet cakes should 
be baked at a temperature range of 360° F for approximately 20 to 
;5 minutes. 
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ICINGS 

Most pastry products are covered with a sugar coating which 
' we call icings. The icings used have a very definite influence 

5 on the success of the product* While it is true that high quality 

: icings properly selected and applied , in itself will not entirely 

* compensate for poor quality in the product it covers. It is equally 

* certain that a product of good quality nay be ruined by the use of 
: an inferior icing. 

FUNCTIONS OF ICINGS 

1. Appearance s A good looking icing properly applied adds 
to the attractiveness and volume of the product and definitely 
makes it more desirable, 

2. Taste : Icing has a definite bearing on the taste and the 
easting quality of pastries. Icing improves the eating qualities 
of a good pastry and in a measure tend to compensate for any de- 
ficiency in the flavor of pastry on which they are used. 

3. Per mits Variety : The use of different types of icings 
afford a simple means of creating a variety in pastry products. 

i*. Protects and preserves : A good quality icing represents 
a protective coating which safeguards the pastry and helps to 
prevent it from rapid staling. 

TYPES OF ICING 

In order to study briefly and systematically the types of 
icings > an attempt has been made to classify them intogroups as 
f allows: 

1. Uncooked Icings : 

a. Water Icing 

b. Butter Cream Icing 

2. Cooked/Boiled Icings : 

a. Fudge Icing 

b. Marshmallow Icing 

Both types of icing are widely used in bakeries though in 
service messhalls the uncooked type of icing is the most used. 
The reason for this is the fact that they are easier and quicker 
to prepare. Uncooked icing requires the use of powdered sugar 
while cooked icings can be made with any sugar. 
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APPLICATION OF ICjjjSS 



The Mount and type of icing to us* on a product depends on 
tha judgment of tha baker and the desire of the consumers* Xapp 
in wind that the use of and excessive amount of heavy 9 sweet 
icing nay stifle rather than please; whereas, a light fluffy 
icing nay be used in larger quantities. In the service mess- 
halls, water icing is most generally used on sweet dough prod* 
ucts and cookies and is applied liberally with the band or 
spread with a brush. 

Butter cream icings are most generally used on cakes, especially 
sheet cakes. It is spread on the cake with a spatula. The icing 
should cover the outside of the cake. The amount of icing to be * 
used on an 18" x 25" sheet cake is 2-1/2 to 3 lbs. per sheet. ' 

Fudge icings should cover the product entirely but should 
not be too thick due to its very sweet taste. They are poured 
or spread on with a spatula over the product. These icings are 
usually applied while they are warn. 

Karshmallow icing, being light and fluffy, is ideal for use or 
light sponge andangel food cakes. It should be spread evenly over 
the product end then it is usually swirled up with a spatula to 
give an attractive appearance to the pake. 

The tine to apply icings varies according to the product, but 
the general rule is that sweet dough products may be iced any time 
after they are baked. Cakes should always be thoroughly cooled and 
brushed free from all crumbs before icing. 

STORAGE OF ICING 

Most icings have very good keeping qualities and if handled 
properly may be made well in advance. 

Water icing, being made of sugar and water, will keep indefin- 
itely as long as it is kept free from dirt. 

Butter cream icing contains butter and usually milk. It will 
keep for long periods of time, but it must be kept refrigerated to 
prevent it from becoming rancid and spoiling. 

Fudge and fondant icings have excellent keeping qualities ' 
if refrigerated. When ready to use again merely warm to 100° F. 
over a hot water bath while stirring. 

. Karshmallow icing does not have very good keeping qualities 
and should never be made in any large amounts too far in advance. 
Because of th6 large egg white content, marshmallow icing will 
become dry and tend to shrink excessively; even refrigeration 
will not prevent this from occuring. 
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COOKIES 



Cookies arc always popular and should be very satisfactory as 
summer desserts in the mess. UnliKe wost other desserts, cookie* 
will keep almost indefinitely and can be baked ahead of time and 
used as needed. 

TYPES OF COOKIES 

Cookies fall into two general types. They are as follows: 

1. Hard/Brittle Cookies 

2. Soft/Chewy Cookies 

The proportion of sugar in respect to the flour determines whether 
the cookie will be hard or soft type cookies. 

Hard/Brittle Cookies 

a. Contain an equal or greater amount of sugar than flour. 

b. Contain little or no liquid. 

c. Usually consists of a very stiff dough. 

Soft/Chewy Cookies 

a. Contain equal or greater amount of flour than sugar. 

b. Contain sufficient liquid to dissolve sugar in the mix. 

c. Is usually a drop matter. 

Soft tatter cookies may be dropped by hand or teaspoon in pieces 
the size of a walnut on a greased and flour-dusted pan. 

Stiff batter cookies may be rolled out in large strips and cut into 
pieces of about the same size. These pieces are placed on the pan 
and flattened before baking. 

INGREDIENTS 

Flo ^ r : Flour is the chief structure builder in all cookies. 
In cookie production, some cookie mixes will call for hard flour while 
others may call tor soft or a blend of the two. If available, the 
flour called for in the formulashould be used. 

2 * Sugar: The type and amount of sugar used in a cookie mix 
controls to a large extent the spread of the finished cookies. Regular 
granulated produces the greatest spread. Any sugar crystals remaining 
undissolved in a cookie dough will melt during baking and tend to 
spread the cookie over a larger area. Powdered sugar, soft sugar 
crystals or sugar in solution (syrup) tend to limit the spread or 
flow. As the sugar is increased, the cookie will spread more and 
be more brittle. Brown sugar may be substituted for part of the 
granulated sugar in the recipe. 
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3. Shortening^ : This ingredient contributes , especially in 
combination with sugar and other ingredients , to the spread in some 
types of cookies. The chief function of shortening in cookie mix is 
to promote tenderness. Any solid fat with the exception of theemul- 
sifier type may be used. 

U. Liquids ; Liquids going into a cookie mix are a partial 
control of batter consistency. Liquids also make functions of the 
other ingredients possible. In many instances additional water added 
to a cookie mix will result in a tougher product with less spread. 
The additional water will cause more development of the flour and 
cause the sugar to go into solution quicker. 

5. Leavening : The type of leavening used in a cookie mix is 
a partial control of the spread or size of a cookie. The extent of 
this action depends upon the amount of unneutralized soda in the mix. 
Excessive baking soda win produce a cookie with too much spread, 

a darker crust color and an undesirable soapy flavor. In some in- 
stances, baking powder can be used to produce spread. However, as 
implied by the combinationof food acid and baking soda it is u$ed 
primarily to produce the desired spread along with the lightness 
without distracting from or changing the finished flavor. Soda 
leavened cookies will have greater spread and darker color. 
Baking powder is the opposite. 

6. Eggs : Eggs are not a necessary ingredient in all cookie 
mixes. Eggs are used chiefly for structure and are only used in sub- 
stantial amounts in certain soft type cookies. Brittle type cookies 
will contain little or no eggs. 

When molasses or syrups are used, it will be necessary to omit 
an equal amount of the sugar from the formula. The character of the 
finished cookie dep-nds on proper mixing of the ingredients. 

0VERMIXIN6 

Products atight dough or batter which will not "spread" properly 
during baking. The cookies tend to become tough, have a tight grain 
and close texture. 

UNDERMIXING 

Produces a coarse dough or batter which may cause cookies to 
spread excessively during baking. This may result in producing 
cookies with distorted shapes, too large in diameter, no volume, 
coarse grain, and harsh texture. The spread or latoral expansion 
of the cookie in the pan should be carefully controlled in order to 
produce a finished cookie of excellent shape and texture. The amount 
of sugar in the dough has effect on the spread. Increased sugar causes 
greater spread in the cookie during baking. By varying the sugar, it 
is possible to adjust the spread. Spread is also influenced by the 
amount of moisture in the cookie dough. 
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Slack doughs spread more during baking than do stiff doughs . 
Variations in moisture, therefore, should be used to control the 
spread of the finished cookies. Soda also affects spread ot the 
cookie during baking. More soda produces a greater spread. Exact 
specifications for soda jjiven in the formula should be followed. 

Most cookies are baked attemperatures between 375°F apd 400°F. 

Cookies should be baked at constant heat. Flash heat should 
be avoided. Double panning is often essential in ovens where bottom 
heat is excessive and cannot be easily controlled ♦ 

COOKIE FAULTS AND REMEDIES 

Cookie stick to the pan. Cookies will stick if pans arc not 
greased sufficiently. If pans are not properly cleaned the cookies 
may stick. When excessive carmelizing materials such as milk, solids, 
(milk solids) and sugars are used, the cookies brown Icarmelize at a low 
temperature causing them to stick.) Excessive heat in bottom of oven 
causes the cookies to burn on the bottom, with the result that the 
cookies will stick. 

Cookies spread excessively when the formula contains a high 
percentage of sugar and the cookies are baked at a high temperature. 
Cookies of this type usually contain very little moisture and most of 
the sugar is in the crystalline state (has not been dissolved) in the ^ 
cookies. When heated in the oven the sugar melts, thus giving a ( 
spreading action. 

Too much baking soda will cause excessive spreading. Greasing 
the pans too heavily also will cause excessive spreading. This will 
result in thin edges on the cookies. Insufficient mixing will cause 
excessive spread. 
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PIE DOUGH (YIELD - 20 POUNDS) 



Flour (hard wheat) 
Flour (pastry) 
Salt 
DSM 



6 lbs. 
t lbs. 
U-l/2 oz. 
U oz. 



Shortening 
Water (ice cold) 



7 lbs. 8 oz. 
2 lbs 8 oz. 



Method ; Sift dry ingredients into dishpan; add shortening and rub by 
hand until the lumps of shortening are the size of marbles. Add the 
cold water at one time. Mix only until a dough is formed. Scale 
into the desired size pieces; chill. The pie dough is then ready 
for make-up. All pie dough should be rolled out l/8th inch thick. 
NOTE: The size of the flake can be controlled by the size that 
the shortening is rubbed to. The smaller the lumps the less 
flake. 



BUTTER COOKIES 



Sugar (powdered) 


3 lbs. 


) 


Cream on 2nd speed, 


Shortening (Type III) 


3 lbs. 


) 


10 minutes. 


Salt 


1/2 oz. 






Vanilla 


1 oz. 






Eggs 


10 oz. 


) 


Add slowly, cream 6 min. , 2nd 


Water 


10 oz. 


) 


Add on 1st speed; mix only 








until smooth. 


Flour (hard wheat ) 


U lbs. 


12 


oz. ) Sift together; add 


Baking powder 


1/2 oz. 




) slowly on 1st speed; 


DSM 


2 oz. 




) mi* only until smooth 



Bag out on dobed pans. Bake at U00°F. Top heat high, bottom heat low. 



Eggs 

Sugar 

Vanilla 



JELLY ROLL (COLD ROLL) 

5 lbs. ) Heat in water bath to 100°F. 

5 lbs. ) Whip on 3rd speed until mixture 

1 oz. ) holds a crease. 



Flour (cake) 
Baking powder 
Salt 



3 lbs. 8 oz. ) Sift together; fold into 
2 oz. ) the above by hand. Use 

1 oz. ) care not to knock air out 

of mixture. 



Water (hot) 



1 lb. 8 oz. ) Add slowly and stir in. 



Scale 3 pounds into well dobed pan. Bake at U00°F. This product may 
be rolled while hot or when cold. 
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Sugar 

Shortening 

Cocoa 

Salt 

Flour (pastry) 
Corn syrup 



3 lbs. 8 oz. 

I lb. 11 oz. 

II oz. 

1 oz. 

2 lbs. 
1 lb. 



Mix on 1st speed, 5 min. 



E ggs 

Vanilla 

Water 



1 lb. ) Add slowly and mix 3 min., 1st 
1 oz. ) speed. 
8 oz. ) 



Nuts (pecan pieces) i lb . 8 oz . , 

Place in well dobed sheet pan. Bake at 325° F. 



FUDGE ICING 



Sugar (powdered) 

Vanilla 

Salt 

Cocoa 



10 lbs. ) Place on mixing machine. 

1 oz. ) 

1/2 oz. ) 

1 lb. ) 



Water 
Butter 
Corn syrup 



2 lbs. ) Boil; add to the above at one 
1 lb. ) time. Mix smooth. 
12 oz. ) 



SWEET ROLL ICING 



Water (hot; 
Corn syrup 
Salt 



1 lb. 12 oz. 
12 oz. 
1/2 oz. 



**lace in mixing bowl; 
use paddle. 



Sugar (powdered) 
Butter or shortening 
Vanilla 



12 lbs. ; Add to the above while mixing 
8 oz. ) on 1st speed. 
1 oz. ) 



MELTAWAY CR EAM FILLING FOR SWEET ROLLS 

L g rLnLT red) f^ 5 - ! 

Dry skim milk 2 oz ) a PP™*i"«tely 10 min. 

L^Lfjuice * 2 w' > ^ ^ ° ream Wel1 ' _ 
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CINNAMON SUGAR 



Sugar 10 lb s » ) Place on machine; use paddle. 

Cinnamon 8 oz. ) Mix until smooth and moist. 

Cocoa 2 oz. ) 

Shortening 4 oz. ) 



PECAN PIE 



Sugar 
Butter 
Shortening 
Com syrup 



2 lbs. 

3 oz. 
3 oz. 

1 lb. 8 oz. 



Bring to boil. 



Whole eggs 
Pecans 



1 lb. 8 oz. ) Beat eggs well; then add 
1 lb. ) nuts; pour the hot syrup 

over the egg mixture. 

Stir well. Deposit in 

pie shells. Bake at 

375°F. 



PEANUTBUTTER COOKIES 



Sugar (brown) 


1 lb. 8 


oz. 


) Cream together, 6 min., 


Sugar (granulated) 


1 lb. 8 


oz. 


) 2nd. 


Shortening 


1 lb. U 


oz. 




Salt 


1 oz. 






Baking soda 


3/U oz. 






Eggs 


8 oz. 






Vanilla 


1/2 oz. 







Peanuts, roasted (chopped fine) 1 lb. ) Add to the above and 

Peanut butter 1 lb. H oz. ) mix smooth. 

DSM 1 oz. ) 

Water H oz. ) 

Flour (pastry) 2 lb. 2 oz. ) 



Cut into 1 oz. pieces. Place in pan U x 6. Flatten with a fork that has 
been dipped in sugar. Bake at 380°F. 
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MODIFICATIONS 
of this publication has (have) been deleted in 
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adapting this material for inclusion in the "Trial Implementation of a 
Model System to Provide Military Curriculum Materials for Use in Vocational 
and Technical Education. 1 ' Deleted material involves extensive use of 
military forms, procedures, systems, etc. and was not considered appropriate 
for use in vocational and technical education. 
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GLOSSARY OP POOD SERVICE TERMS f 

This glossary is primarily a collection of the more 
commonly used food service terms and their definitions. 
Cooks and other mess personnel should find it useful* How- 
ever, certain technical,, biological, and chemical terms 
have also been included. These unusual terms will be useful 
to the students in the more advanced food service courses, 
such as nutrition, mess management, and commissary operations. 
Although students are trained in specific fields in subsist- 
ence, it is necessary for them to understand and become 
familiar with food service terms outside their own specialty. 
The glossary is not a comprehensive list of every food serv- 
ice term, but it does include the terms most often used by 
food service personnel. The first section of the glossary 
includes terms in English. The second section covers the most 
common terms found on a menu in French, together with a pho- 
netic pronunciation and a very short definition. 



SECTION I 
FOOD SERVICE TERMS 

Absorption. Taking In by ^utrlUon, 
or by absorbent vessels. 

vinegar. 

Slement, the reaction produces a salt, 
^^er. water containing ^ 1 ^g^^STSS' 

it Zy be filtered through limestone. 

. ^ nMS . a CO nditl»n tirtdi-datihg excess: 

Aoiao^. Any corf 

Acti^Yeaat. * •SSS^tSS.fi? -SW^STiir 1 *- 

than compressed yeast. 
Adipose . Patty tissue. 

Mre „al Gland.. A pair of endocrine *tt»U. '-one :a.ltu*ted. 

— above each kidney. 

k v„v™«n* secreted by We sadrenal -glands. 
Adrenaline. A hormone secrctcu uj 

\ ZZT Treating dough or batter *y -Charging *ith alxr or. 
^S'diSSSiu to g prod«- volume increase. 

Aerobic. Living or active only *n '-the yrtfiin* *f oxysan.. 
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^|^t. t .Brin 8 ln 6 ,t«,. cr^-^, * eWti ,i ors .„ 7/ 

^i? £ iette^? - n -' he:rU,WJhap « , M «- , - t «*« th. 
Air Shutter . .A swinging disk In the - m wiv>„ -.v.. . 

Albumen . Egg .white. 

* ^-sen? n hJ?ro g en, 

^l°l5 entat ?° n ' .Chemical .change ln ^x ch yeattt C0Rvei . ta 
—sugar into epuaT parts of sar.bon sUmide gas and alcohol? 

^n^uf a ?? r ? Ppnjalfting outf. amounts of alkaline 

^ffJ?3^J -J? ^ iU,n ca . rbon ^«. Wh^n red litmus paper is 
placed in it, the paper turns plug. Alkaline water can 

llffitlsS S%mct°?' b - * ^ Won or vlnegar can 

^sffSfen fS^ 8 ? 1 *?* 1 . susceptibility to a substance which in 
?iHii5? §?»9y n t? termless to most persons. 

^gond Paste Almonds ground to paste, with sugar added. 

- P ?^ e ?P- a ke fillings or as a base for 

fimond macaroons. 

- ^!m cld3 > Organic acids containing nitrogen, suirur, and 

H^rblSnT P — ph9 - i? — ir?n ' *h»t" are compounded to form 

jgoebic Dysentery. A disease cauoed by infection of the 

*^F^ n ? Wl '- n a * uype 9 ? single.ceil organism present in 
* oca co in water. 

^nlPsugaT ° f " " V -~ °? ensywes which convert etarch 
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Amylopsin . An enzyme of the pancreatic Juice capable of 
converting starch into sugar. 

Anabolism . The process in a plant or animal by which food 
is changed into living tissue. 

Anaerobic . Living or active only in the absence of oxygen. 

Anemia . A condition of the blood in which there is either 
a deficiency in the number of red blood cells or in the 
amount of hemoglobin within the red blood cells. 

Anise Oil . Flavoring made from aniseed, a seed from a plant 
of the celery family. 

Antitoxin . A substance which will neutralize poisonous mate- 
rials such as toxins. 

Appetite . The desire to eat, as distinguished from hunger 
or the compelling necessity to eat. 

Apricot Glace . Jamlike product of boiled apricots and sugar. 

Ascorbic Acid . Vitamin C. Prevents scurvy. 

Aspic . A savory clear meat Jelly used to garnish meat or 
fish; a mold made with meat, fish, or vegetables. 

As Purchased (AP) . A terra used to denote fresh food purchased 
a3 harvested, including the inedible portions. 

Atlas. The first vertebra in the neck. 



Bacillary Dysentery . A disease caused by bacteria trans- 
raitted to food by flies, insects, vermin, or improper 
practices by carriers. 

Bacillus . A rod-shaped, form of bacterium. 

Backstrap , The spinal cord. 

Bactericidal . Destructive to bacteria. 

Bacteriostatic . Preventing bacterial growth without killing 
the bacteria. 

Bain-marie . A table with an open top and a pan for hot water 
to hold food containers of various sizes and keep the focds 
hot until they are served. 
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Bake To cook by dry heat in a closed Place, usually in an 
Griddle cakes may be baked on hot metal. When 
applied to meats, baking is -synonymous with roasting. 

Baker's Scraper . A thin piece of steel 7 inches long with 
a cllafc handl e across the full length of one side, used 
by bakerf and meatcutters to keep worktables clean or to 
cut dough by hand. -• 

Rakinr Loss. The "loss of dough weight (usually 10 or 12 per- 
-cen?) aib ' e r the fermentation period. The baking ^ takes 

£lace during the processes of- makeup, proofing, baking, and 

cooling. ' 
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Baking Povder. Chemical leavening agent composed of soda, 
"edi b le acid ' s , and, usually, cornstarch to absorb air 
moisture. When wet, this agent forms carbon dioxide gas 
to cause the batter to rise. - 

fekin* Soda or s«i ium Bicarbonate . Scdium salt of carbonic 
having a oT l lby to comb i ne with acid to produce 
tSrbon liolide gas. It i^alkaline in nature. 

fearbecue. To roast or cook -slowly, basting with a highly 
seasoned sauce. ... 

Barrel Mixer. Mixer capable 'of mixing at one time ^pounds 
^bTT£bur~plus all other necessary ingredients to rem a 
dough. Mixers come in various .-sizes. 

m ^ A substance which combines with acids to form salts. 

bait- To moisten with liquid, seasoning, or melted fat 
^Suflng coding to prevent drying of surface and to add 

flavor. ~---V". ' . 

featter Mixture of combined" ingredients such as {lour, 
^iu§r, eggs, shortening, and.rnilk, thin enough to be 

poured or dropped. .. 

Beat.. To use a fast, rotary, "over and under movement to 
— Incorporate air into a product. 

*v~.- er An instw.-t or device for beVting. In the garrison 
af accessory used with a vertical mixing machine to 
"mash potatoes and other foods. - 

B.am Sc^le. A device to measuW wei^t which utili.es a 
-^ZrrvSn .which the weightd ai d the in S reciients ^ sus- 
pended. ... . . : y '-.»'." I " 
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Beef . The flesh of cattle over 1 year In ags. P 

Bile. Fluid secreted by the liver and delivered to the 
intestine. 

Blotin. A minor water-soluble vitamin linked with carbo- 
hydrate metabolism. 

Bladebone . A bone in the f orequarter in beef somewhat like 
the shoulder blade in humans. 

Blade Tension Control . A device which raises or lowers Jhe 
" upper wheel 5T a ban d saw, thereby increasing or decreasing 
the tension of the blade. 

Blanch . To cook in hot, deep fat for a »h°rt time until , 
- partially cooked but not brown? to dip in boiling 

for a few minutes for the purpose of removing the skins 

from vegetables, fruits, and nuts. 

Bleeding. Term applied to dough that has been cut and left 
' unseale d at the cut, thus permitting the escape of air and 
gas. 

Blend . To mix thoroughly two or more ingredients so that 
— tKey lose their original properties snd become an entirely 
new mixture. In baking, a mix of two or more "^orings 
or grades of flour or the process of mixing two or more 
ingredients such as flour and shortening in the first step 
of making pie dough. 

Blended Shortening . Shortening made by blending edible oils 
5 and fats in propo rtions that result in a plastic consistency 
comparable to that of lard. 

Blocking the Hlndouarter . Cutting the hindquarters into large 
cuts. 

Boll . To cook in a liquid in which bubbles rise and break at 
the surface. 

B oiled Icing . A frosting made by boiling sugar and water to 
— thread stag e and adding the mixture to beaten egg whites. 

Boi ling Point . The temperature at which a liquid vaporizes; 
" fche point at which the vapor pressure is equal to the 
atmospheric pressure. 

Ba logna . A large sausage, made of beef, veal, and pork, 
~ enclosed in a casing, smoked, and cooked. 
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Sifting of ground grain to rvf.ove the bran. 

Boneless Inside Chuck . A cut of boneless beef taken from 
"d at lying axons the ribs and backbone from a point between 
the third and fourth ribs to a point between the seventh 
and eighth ribs. The boneless chuck is used for roasts 
and steaks (dry heat cooking). 

Bon eless Week . A -cut of boneless beef taken from meat lying 
"" along EBeTl bs and backbone from a point between the third 
and fourth ribs to a point near the second vertebra or the 
neck. Boneless neck may be used as roast and steak (moist 
heat cooking) as well as for stew meat and ground meat. 

Boneless Rib . A cut- of boneless beef taken from meat IJlRJ 
- a i 0 n g the ribs and backbone from a point between the seventh 

and eighth ribs to a point Just beyond the twelfth rib. 

Bonelsss rib may be used for roasts and steaks (dry heat 

cooking) . 

Bonin g Knife . A knife 6 inches long, especially designed for 
— cutting through Joints and close around bones. 

Bottom Round . A cut of beef taken ;^°m *h? ojjter Jg^£* 
— the roun S" a t the round (leg)bone, used for bruising, stew- 
ing, or grinding, and sometimes for broiling and grilling. 

Bouillon . Soup stock clarified by straining. 

Bowl Knife . Spatula or flexible dul>.edged knife uaed- to. lc* 
cakes. 

Braise To brown in fat and -then cook slowly in a small 
£2 lmllnt of liquid in a covered utensil in the oven or- on 
top of the stove. 

Bran . Skin or outer covering of -the wheat berry. 

Bread. To cover with crumbs or other suitable d.ry coating 
-materia , usually after dipping -the food in an egg-milk 
mixture 

Break and Shred . The condition of the ^f^?^™?^ An 
between the panned bedv of the loaf and its top crust. An. 
even break with evenly shredded appearance is ideals 

Brisket . In domestic Animals, the breast or lower part of. 
the c'he3t, used for Praising or roasting. 




Broil , To cook under or over direct heat; to cook by direct 
exposure to radiant heat, as on a gridiron over live coals; 
to grill. 

Broiler s -f rye rs . Young chickens from 3A to 3 1/2 pounds with 
sort, pliable breastbones* 

Broth . Stock resulting from one type of meat or fish simmered 
In water; as, clam broth or beef broth. , . 

Brown . To produce a brown color on the surface of food by 
subjecting It to heat. 

B.fc.u . British thermal unit; the amount of heat needed to 
raise the temperature of 1 pound of water 1° Fahrenheit. 

i 

Buffer . A substance that tends to prevent or .minimize a 
change in the acid base reaction of a solution. 

Buffet Service . A labor saving and profitable method of 
serving wherein guests serve themselves from a large table 
instead of being served by waitresses at individual tables. 
This method of serving. is sometimes used .in .open messes. 

Burning In . Heating tinplated pans in a moderate oven for 
6 to b hours or until a bluish tinged tin-xixide coating 
is produced. 

Bussing , Clearing tables by collecting individual mess trays, 
china ware, paper, and silverware and resetting tables. 

Butcher's Saw . A saw with a frame and a -najtrow, removable 
blade for cutting bones. 

Butt . In produce operations, the end of a .vegetable nearest 
EHe roots, away from the head or top; the .thick end of any- 
thing. In meat market operations, the thick end of a ham. 

Butter . The fat of milk separated from milk and cream by 
churning. According to Federal specifications, butter must 
be not less than 80 percent milk fat. 

Butter Fat . Natural fat of cow's milk. 

Butterscotch . Flavor produced by cooking a .mixture of butter 
and brown sugar. 

Butter Sponge . Sponge cake-type batter to which butter is 
added. Used for torten, French pastry, and" some layer cakes 
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Buttons. The small extensions of the bones of the backbone. 

Butyric Acid . An organic acid found in rancid butter and fats. 
* " It has the characteristic odor and flavor of rancidity. 

i 

Butyric Fermentation . A chemical change in which butyric acid 
~ bacteria break down the fats in a dough and impart an unpleasant 
taste of ranpid butter to bread. It occurs at about 104° F. 



Calciferol . A complex fatty-type alcohol which becomes vitamin 

P2 when irradiated. A kind of antirachitic vitamin produced 

by irradiation of ergosterol. 

I 

Calcification . The process by which tissue becomes hardened by 
deposits <?f calcium salts within its substance. 

Calcium Propionate . A chemical used as a rope and mold inhibitor 
fn Thread. 

Calorie . A unit of energy. A large calorie is the amount of 
heat needed to raise the temperature of 1 kilogram of water 
\° Q% A ?m&li calorie is the amount of heat required to 
raise 1 gram <?f water 1° C. The small calorie is the unit 
of 5\e.a?Vtreraent for the energy (heat-producing) value of food. 

Calorimeter . An instrument used to measure quantities of heat. 

C^ndy . T<? QQQk in sugar or sirup. 

Caramelize . Tq he.at sugar or foods containing sugar until the 
9Vtga"r melts and a brown color and characteristic flavor 
develops. The sugar or other food must be stirred constantly 
fcQ. prevent scorching. Caramelized sugar is used for flavoring 
an<J QQlQring, 

Carbohydrat es. Sugars and starches derived chiefly from vege- 
t'^b'l^ sources which contain set amounts of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, according to the kind of carbohydrates. Carbo- 
hydrates produce quick energy and body heat. 

Carbon Dioxide . Compound containing 2 parts carbon and 1 part 
""oxygen. "It 13 the jjan that we exhale during breathing. In 
baking, the colorless , tasteless, and edible gas produced 
during fermentation or from the combination of soda and acid. 

Ca rboru nd urn Oils tone , An abrasive stone used with oil to sharpen 
Knifes; 9 
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Carcass . The dressed body (trunk) of an animal alaughtered 
for food. 

Cardlo-Vascuiar System . The heart and blood vessels. 

Carotene . Yellow pigment found In various foods. Known to 
— be the precursor of vitamin A, it is often called 
"provitamin A." 

Cartilage. Translucent, elastic tissue which composes most 
of the " s keleton in embryos and in the very young, becoming 
mostly converted into bone later; the elastic tissue at the 
end of the ribs which has not been converted into bone. 

Casein . The principal protein in milk, produced when the milk 
— TiToagulated by acid; the curd of sour milk. 

Casing. A cleaned intestine of cattle, hogs, or sheep, used 
1 as a container for sausage; an artificial tube made of 
plastic material, used as a container for sausage. 

Catabolism. The process in a plant or animal by which Hying 
— tissue is changed into waste products of a simpler chemical 
composition. 

Catalyst. A material used to accelerate a chemical reaction, 
■ sucn as when nickel is used to force hydrogen gas to unite 
with shortening in the hydrogenation process. Catalysts 
are recovered and do not become a part of the rinisned 
product. 

Catalyst. A substance which alters the rate of a chemical 
— change , but itself remains unchanged during the reaction. 

Cavity . The hollow space in the body after fowl has been 
drawn. 

Cell . One of the small units which make up living tissues. 

Cellophane . An elastic tissue made from viscose and usually 
having two coated moistureproof sides. 

Cellulose. A complex carbohydrate, which makes up the rigid 
— or woody structure of plants and trees. Cellulose provides 
roughage for the digestive system. 

Centerpiece . An ornament, bowl of flowers, or other decoration 
for the center of the table. 
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Centigrade , A thermometer scale on which 0° la the freezing 
point, and 100° the boiling point, of water. 

Cheesecake . Cake usually made of a sweet or short dough ba.se 
with a filling of combined cheese, eggs, and milk. 

Chef . Chief cook. 

Chill . To place in a refrigerator or cool place until cold.. 

China Cap . A cone-shaped strainer with a cone-shaped wooden 
plunger, used mainly to puree foods. * | 

Chine bone . The bone in the backbone Just above the pelvis' 
bone. 

Chi ores terol . A complex, highly stable, neutral, crystalline 
alcohol, a component of many llpid3 (fats) in animal and 
plant tissue. 

».--» 

i 

Chloride » A compound of chlorine and another element; a 
chemical such as sodium chloride (table salt) which slows 
yeast action and strengthens gluten. 

Chlorophyll , The green coloring matter in plants. It permits 
plants in the presence of sunshine to take carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere; the carbon dioxide then combines with water 
from the ground to form carbohydrates. 

Cholesterol . A sterol of animal origin found in bile, blood, 
and brain. 

* 

Choline . A water-soluble vitamin which is a constituent of 
lecithin, an essential body fat. 

Chop . A small cut or slice of meat often including a rib; 
as, a lamb or pork chop. To cut food into small pieces 
with a sharp knife or chopper. 

Chuck. The portion of the forequarter of beef including the 
first seven ribs, the parts about the shoulder blade, and 
most of the neck. 

Chuck, tender . A bonsiens tapering cut of beef in the fore- 
quarter attached to t*.he bladebone, used for braising, stew- 
ing, and grinding. 

Chyntc. Partly digested materiel which the stomach passes into 
the intestine. 
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citric Add . An organic acid found in citrus fruits. 

Clear Flour. The part left after patent flour and low-grade 
-Hour are separated from the milled wheat. Clear flour 
has a large amount of low-quality protein and can be mixed 
with rye flour or whole wheat flour to make rye bread or 
whole wheat bread. 

Clod. The part of the heck of beef nearest the shoulder. 

Coat . To cover the outer surface of a food with a suitable 
"■"coating material such as flour or crumbs. , 

Coccus . A round-shaped form of bacterium. 1 

Cocktail. An appetizer of raw oysters, clams, or shrimp, 
Served with a sauce of catsup, lime Juice, and a peppery sea- 
soning; an appetizer of chilled cut fruits, tomato Juice, 
and so on; an iced drink of spiritous liquor well mixed 
with flavoring ingredients. 

Cocktail Sauce . A sauce served with shrimp cocktail, usually 
inade 6? catsup or chili sauce, lemon or lime Juice, and a 
p:eppery seasoning. 

god Tat . Thick: layer of fat attached to the loin muscle and 

— the tlenk. 

Coffee Urn . An. upright cylindrical container in 

^ Sffbjrewed by the drip method; it consists mainly of a boiler, 

twin liners,, a leacher assembly, spray head, and various 

CftnttrQls and instruments. 

Coleslaw. A salad made with chopped or sliced cabbage, mayon- 
' 'naj.se » vinegar, spicee, and sometimes cream. 

Color Test .. See- Peter Test - 

Combustion . Act or process of burning. K fny f hemical Process 
* ** th£t prod uces light and heat. The combination of any 
substance with oxygen.. Rapid oxidation. j 

Commensals. Organisms that live on a. host but not at the 
^expense " o f the host.. Intestinal bacteria are an example 
Ql? commensals . 

Complete Protein . A type of nutrient containing all the known 
essential ammo, acids.. 
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separated only by chemical means. 
£0Ji£Qund9. Shortenings made by blending a vegetable Oil with 
a hard fat. 

by yeast. 

cembi-ssed yeast. A commercial type of yeast prepared from 
^u^urS'ye ast cells by Progressively poling, filter- 
ihg, and compressing large numbers or the ?®* AS, T A * d 
■ a|ht cream to light brown, firm, and brittle. It is used 

thS&JSSft^tt actln8 ' 

boiler and the liners, 
chill sauce. 

ftnnrt^liMdtelM. Temperature at Whith hfoteina attd WMh 
coagulate; 

Cn^unctlviile, ihTlafifetioh of the faembraheS whidh iihe the. 
eyelids and cover the eyeballs. 

j^aa^te. To stain, soil of pollute) to Itake iapdre. 

iXS»'SSS lSS!*t5?S^ »ienfs in the right 
proportions. 

S; a Tontrac?s or agreements between the 
^fmess^nTcontractlng Vendors, are ™t ^ent con- 
tracts and are enforceable aga^ns* cne op-n , 
against the U.S. Government. 
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Control Valve . A device by which the flow of liquid, air, 
or gas may be started, stopped, or regulated by a movable 
part which opens or obstructs passage. 

Conveyor Slip Clutch * A device which controls the action of 
the conveyor chains in a dual-tank dishwashing machine by 
disengaging the chains from the chain-drive assembly. 

Conveyor Toaster . An electric or gas heated toaster con- 
slsting of a number of toasting baskets mounted on an 
endless conveyor chain, which is driven by an electric 
motor. i 

Cooling Bread . Allowing baked bread to drop in temperature 
from 2J.2 U Fahrenheit to about 90° Fahrenheit, when it c^n 
be sliced and wrapped. 

Cornet . A cornucopia-shaped (horn-shaped) container of 
paper or cloth used for tubing soft dough or frosting. 

Corn Flour . Coarse flour ground from com. Corn flour is 
finer than meal. 

Cornmeal . Granular form of corn somewhat coarser than corn 
flour. 

Cracklings . The crisp residue of fat, especially hog's fat, 
after the fat or lard has been removed. 

Cream Filling . Cooked mass of sugar, egg, milk, and a 
thickener, used for pies and fillings. 

Creaming . The process of combining" sugar and shortening 
by heating. 

Crop . A pouchlike enlargement of the gullet (throat) of many 
birds, with thick muscular walls in which food is softened 
for digestion. 

Croquette . A food product, or combination of food products, 
usually breaded and deep fried. 

Crosscut Chuck . The portion of the forequarter of beef which 
is left, when the rib and plate are cut off. ' 

Cross-Grain Molding . Curling of dough at left or right angles 
to its direction of travel from the sheeting rolls; usually 
produces a loaf with close grain and smooth texture. 

Crouton . A small piece of bread, toasted or fried crisp, 
used in soups or in garnishing. 
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Crumb. In cooking, a small piece of bread or cake u»~< 
coyer or coat; in baking, the soft part of bread. ° 

Cube. To cut food Into approximately 1/2-inch cubes. 
^'wa^ry 0 ^'^ Part ° f mllk se P arat «* from the whey . 

^l^hot S ^Sr n jr Saked U r S ° f * SS M ° llk Whlc » is 

.^Pry 5^S i o? , Slo1S5:S n8 fl ° Ur by meana * a 
Cu^.^ Edged or cutting instruments, such as knives or 

a cut C ^ts et ia k ^ tletS "* tW ° °' ^ serving^loJn' 6 

Cut Straight Flour. Flour left when part of patent flour is 
removed from straight flour. p 6 nour is 

SHj^Mgg \ oss - Thf difference between the weight of a carcass 
or wholesale cut and the total weight of the salable tSts 
fat, bone, and inedible trimming. . w we cucs ' 

^golled^htS 'it! 1 ^ yCaSt d ° U8h taVln8 butter or »^ne 

DatePming Cooked blend of ground dates, water, and sugar. 
Chopped nuts may be added. K ' 

Pe ?nffi 2a ^° n - Th f P rocess b y v hich the ammonium group .is 
J£: an amlno acld mo l e cule. The splitting away of 

the nitrogen particle from amino acid leaving carbon? 
hydrogen, and oxygen (CHO). 6 tctrDon ' 

• ^nS 1 ' - A ? icture or de sign transferred from specially 
prepared paper to china, glass, or other substance. 

^rrl^fc A P 4Sf e ^2L? ea ; cub t a ?»y why " brisket is trimmed for 
a roast. The deckle is cut into diced meat for stew or 
used for ground beef. scew or 

Deep Pat Prying. Cooking food by lnuersing m hot Sat. 
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Delmonico Steak. A small rib steak. \ 
suspension. 

solution of the wash water. 

n^^-^n soluble, gummy substance formed from starch by the 
of heat and^enzymes; a complex sugar, a poly- 
saccharide . j 

*ss% s^ss ss'S sr 

In nutrition, it is called glucose, a blood sugar, a 

monosaccharide . 

il$SlS» rtaSL converting it- Into malt sugar. 
pice . To cut food Into l/4-inch cubes. 

Digestion . A bodily Unction that changes the form of food 
"" so that ' it can be absorbed by the body. 

Dipping. Removing hardened ice cream with an ice cream scoop 
for serving individual portions. 

Dlsaccharide . A double sugar. 

Dis infectant . An agent that frees from infection ^destroying 
" disease ge rms or other harmful micro-organisms. Chlorine is 
SSdlX ml™ operations when rinse water of suitable high 
temperature is not available. 

Disjointing . Cutting fowl into serving pieces by separating 
— the pieces at the Joints. 

Dissolve. To change from a solid into a liquid. Dissolved 
— particles cannot be seen or filtered. 

Dishwashing Compound. One of several types of compounds 
5i 5ivl!il-bf !! r^rch and practical tests for mechanical 
or hand dishwashing. Care should be taken to use the 
correct compound for the specific type of operation, e.g., 



Type I compound for mechanical machines with hard water; C 
Type IX for mechanical machines with soft water; hand 1 
compound for hand washing in hard, soft, or sea water; 
and neutral synthetic detergent for hand washing in hard, 
soft, or sea water. 

Divider . Machine used to cut dough into a required size. 

Divider Oil . Highly refined, tasteless, odorless, and color- 
less oil used to lubricate machinery parts that come in 
contact with dough. 

Dividing and Scaling . Cutting the dough into loaf-size pieces 
and weighing them to insure accuracy and uniformity. 

Docking Dough . Slashing the top of a loaf not more than one- 
haif inch deep to permit the escape of carbon dioxide gas 
from the dough in the oven and prevent the bursting of the 
loaf at the sides. Rye and French breads are often docked. 

Doctoring Dough . Correcting an overaged dough by mixing it 
witn new ingredients to produce a dough similar to the 
original formula. 

Dot. To place small pieces of such foods as butter or cheese 
over surface of a food to be baked or broiled. 

Double Boiler . Two saucepans, one on top of the other; the 
lower one is filled with water which, when boiled, heats 
the upper and thus cooks food without direct, heat. 

Dough . A mixture of combined ingredients for bread, rolls, 
or cookies, stiff enough to be kneaded or rolled. Dough 
divider , in breadmaking, is equipment which measures and 
divides fermented dough into loaf -size pieces. Dough 
formula , in breadmaking, is a recipe containing 'EEe ingre- 
dients in the exact amounts sufficient to mix a batch of 
dough for one baking of bread. Dough hook is an accessory 
of the vertical mixing machine used for mixing dough; 
dough schedule , prepared by the chief baker, is a list of 
the various operations in bread baking, showing when these 
operations must be performed; the schedule must be rigidly 
followed to accomplish efficient oven use and fuel consump- 
tion with a high Quality finished product. Dough tempera - 
ture refers to the temperature of the dough at the time of 
discharge from the mixer. Dough thermometer is an instru- 
ment with a long metal base for determining the temperature 
of dough. 
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are alio dough conditioners. 

Doughnut Screens . Screens used to lift doughnuts from fats 
' orio keep them under the fat surface during frying. 

Do ughnut sticks . Wooden sticks used to turn doughnuts during 
frying. 

graying Ice Cream . Removing ice cream from a frtestr. 
Drawn Butter . Melted butter. 

Dredge . To sprinkle or coat with flour, sugar, or meal. 

Dress . To prepare and make ready for use; especially, to 
draw and clean a fowl. 

Drip . A method of making coffee in "tM£l in ^SfSfinto 
tiater filters from a top compartment through the coffee into 

a pot below. 

Drop Cookies . Cookies formed by dropping batter onto baking, 
pans . 

Dry Heat Cooking . A method of preparing food in which heat 
- is applied to the food but liquid is not added. Dr> hea» 
methods are baking, broiling, frying, and roasting. 

Drv Nonfat Milk Solids (Dry Skim Milk). The Pf?d«ct reaultlng 
• after fat and water have 'occn removed from milk. It contains 

about 1.5 percent moisture, 1.5 percent fat, and 97 percent 

nonfat solids. 

Dry Stores . See Nonperlshables . 

Dry Wh ole Milk . A powdered or flaked product obtained by 
^emSving- pra ctically all water from milk, leaving the dry 
milk solids intact. It contains about 1.5 P ercent water » 
26.5 percent milk fat, and 72 percent milk solids. 

Drv- bulb Thermometer . An ordinary thermometer which measures 
■ temperature, bry- bulb and wet-bulb thermometers are used 
together to measure the temperature and humidity or -ne 
fermentation room and the proof box in a batcery. 

Dual-Pricing . The use of two prices, one for resale purposes 
— and the other for issue, for a single item. 
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Dual-tank Dishwashing Machine . An automatic dishwashing 
machine consisting mainly of a wash tank and a rinat tank; 
• wash chamber ind a rinse chamber, located above the 
tanks; two pumps powered by electric motors; and controls 
and Instruments. A dishwashing machine in which the 
dishes are washed In one chamber* are conveyed on a con r 
veyor chain, and are rinsed in a second chamber. 

Dunnage . Loose materia* used around and under supplies or 
a cargo to prevent damage. 

Duodenum . The first part of the small intestine, attached 

to the fundus or stomach. 

Dusting . Distributing a film of flour to prevent sticking 
of dough on work table and makeup equipment. 

Dusting Flour . Flour, generally hard wheat, uitd for dusting 
because of 'special properties. 



Ear. The fruiting spike of a cereal (as, corn, wheat, rye), 
"Tncluding the kernels or grains. 

Edible Portion (EP) . A term used to denote the part of food 
most commonly eaten; the edible part without the waste, 
such as white potatoes without the peelings. 

Emulsion . A suspension of fine particles or globules of one 
liquid in another liquid. 

End Paper-feed Machine . A bread aileing and wrapping machine 
which has the rolls for wrapping the paper at the end of 
the wrapper unit. The machine is driven by electricity. 

Endocrine glands . Ductless glands which secrete substances 

into the 0J.000 or lymph. 

Enriched Plour . Flour to which vitamins and minerals lost 
in milling have been restored. 

Enteroklna3e . An enzyme found in the intestinal Juice which 

activates erepsir. v.rv\ trypsin. 

Entrails . Internal parts; bowels; viscera. 

Enzyme. A complex organic substance which hastens chemical 
change; minute substance produced by liying 0rganlf.rr.j5 which 
has the power to bring about changea In organic materials, 
such as fermentation and oxidation. For example, zymase 
changes simple sugars into carbon dioxide gas and alcohol. 
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Erepaln . An enzyme found in the intestinal Juice that acts 
on proteins. 

Ergosterol. A sterol found abundantly in fungi, such as . 
— yeasts and molds, and in small amounts in higher plants. 

On exposure to ultraviolet- light, it is. converted into 

vitamin D2« ' " 

Esophagus . The tube that leads from. .the. pharynx to the 
stomach; the gullet.- 

Essenti al Amino Acids . A group of amino acids which maintain 
— life and promote growth.' They .cannot be formed by the human 
body. 

Ethyl Alcohol . An organic compound usually produced by the 
action of yeast on sugar or. starch. 

Exp ansion of Dough . Stage of .dough production where air has 
" teen trapped by the gluten network to. expand the dough. 

Evaporate. To expel moisture from until dry and/or concen- 
— trated. Evaporated skim milk is : liquid. mi lk from which . 
cream has been removed-and-iVom which -15 to 20 percent of 
the water has been evaporated. ' Evaporated whole milk is 
whole milk from whiclt:15 to" "20 percent -of the water has 
been evaporated. Sweetening is not usually added. The 
product contains about -8 percent jmilk .fat, 20 percent non- 
fat solids, and 72 percent water. ■ ' - 

Eviscerated Fowl . Fowl which .has .had .the viscera or boweis 
removed . '"" "**" "" 

Eye of Round . A tender cut from the .round of beef; a cut 
from frozen boneless (Jjw.ay)- b^ef . 



Family Style . The table service in which everyone helps 
himself from serving- dishes' at the table. 

Pat . An edible shortening which is solid at room temperature: 

Patty Acid . Organic compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
which combines with -glycerol to make fat. 

Feather Edge . A very thin edge on a knife that is easily 
broken or bent. " : " 
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Pea the rb one s t The portions of the ribs which are atta:hci U 
to the oackbone. l>< 

Pell. The thin, parchment-like covering of the lar-.V. The 
— Tell is left on roasts but removed from rolled cuts. 

Ferment . An agent capable of producing ferr.eritatlon, 
— especially a living organism like yeast. 

Fermentation . _ Chemical changes to sugar by the action of 
— yeast that produces carbon dioxide gas, alcohol', a:vi acl.ls; 
a chemical change or action with effervescer.ee, as that 
produced by yeast. Fermentation I033 is the Ions cf we*. r.ht 
of the mixed ingredients during fermentation tix.e. usually 
1 or 2 percent . Fermentation^ period is "the- tir.c-retween- 
mixing and dividing the dough. Fenr.entatlor. ratio Is the 
ratio of the fermentation time before punching, to the 
fermentation time after punching. Fermentation rcr- Is 
the storage space where atmospheric conditior.3 au'.taMc 
for fermentation may be maintained. Fermentation tolerance 
is the range of time a dough may stand after- the r.orrvu. 
fermentation period without injury to the finished product. 

■Fibrin. Threads of protein in blood which entangle blood 
cells and result in coagulation. 

•Field Ration. Food issued in actual articles, not In money, 
— and authori zed for troops in the field. The field ration 
-." includes type A ration, type B ration, and the err.cty.er.cy 
rations. , ',• 

Field Ration A. The basic ration used by thcTAnr.y for troop 
feeding, con taining all the required components laaucd 

' whenever and wherever circumstances permit, ihe components 
are predominantly perishable items. 

Field Ratio n Mess . An organized feeding activity to feed 
" : persons authori zed to be subsisted on the field ration. 

Fillet . A boneless, lean piece of meat or fish. To bone 
' and slice (meat or fish). 

•Fillings. Sweet creams, Jams, and other fool fixtures spread 
betwe en baked cake layers, and on Jelly roll sponge. 

-' Finflsh . True fish, as oppo5*d to shellfish; ■any of the f Uh 
: with f ins which must be cleaned before copK ^. o , oncd 

;. to shellfish, which are sometimes cooked tefoie the shells 
are removed.' 
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Flngerbones. The bones which together make up the backbone; / 
tne vertebrae . 

Fin ishing Materials . Ingredients used In the bread production 

- process but not i n the dough formula, such, as dusting flour, 
pan grease, and divider oil. 

Flaked Steaks. Steaks made from cut portions of beef shaped 

- in a> container and frozen. They are cut 1/16 inch thick 
and packed together to form steaks 5/8 to 7/o inch thick. 

Flange . A rib or rim for strength, for guiding, or for 
attaching one object to another. 

"Flank . The side— of animal between the ribs and the hip. 1 

Flash Heat. Dry heat radiated from the interior of the oven 

- during t he no-load period which causes the first loaves to 
bum on the surface. 

Flash Pans. Old pans containing a little water placed in the 
— oven for a few minutes before loading to absorb riasn neat. 

Flatware. Articles used for the table which are flat, 

- especia lly, flat silver (knives, forks, and spoons). 

Flavor. Aroma; fragrance. In breadmaking, the sensation 
" recei ved when one inhales the aroma of freshly sliced 
bread. It should be wheaty, sweet, and pleasant. In 
cooking, an extract, emulsion, or spice used to produce 
a pleasant taste; the taste of the finished product. 

Flour. Finely ground meal made from wheat or rye grain; 

~~ the" basic ingredient in bread. Part of the flour used in 
bread must be wheat flour. Flour-hand ling unit is a 
machine in which flour is sifted to remove foreign matter 
and loosen up and aerate flour; different types of flour 
can be blended in the unit. Flour skids are wooden frames, 
5 inches high, of sufficient strength and size to hold 
twenty-five 100-pound sacks of flour. 

Flour Mix ing Tolerance . The length of time a flour can be 
mixed after the gluten has been properly developed until 
the gluten begins to break down. 

Fluff . Mass of beaten egg white. 

Foam . Mass of beaten egg and sugar, as in sponge cake, 
before flour is added. 
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Friction Pactor . The amount of heat created in dough during 
' the mixing process. The friction factor must be considered 
when calculating temperature of water to use so that the 
dough will come out of mixer at proper temperature. 

Frizzle . To cook in a small amount of fat until the food is 
— crisp and curled at the edges. 

Frosting . Mixture of sugar and other ingredients, such as 
■" shortening, egg white, and flavorings, used to finish and 
decorate cakes. 

Fr uctose . A simple sugar, also known as levulose or fruit= 
" sugar, found in molasses, honey, and fruit juices. A small 

quantity of fructose will prevent the crystallization of 

any dextrose and cane sugar present with it. 

Fry. To cook in hot fat. When a small amount of fat is used, 
"Hfhe process is known as sauteeing or pan frying; when the 
food is partially covered with hot fat, the process is 
called shallow frying; when the food is completely immersed 
in the hot fat, the process is called deep fat frying. 

Fryers-roa sters . Young turkeys (usually under 16 weeks old) 
and/or chickens of either sex with flexible breastbone 
cartilage; their ready-to-cook weight usually ranges from 
ft to 8 pounds. 



galactose . A simple sugar. 

Oamb Cord . A tendon in the shank of the leg. 

Garnish . To add an edible accessory for the sake of appear- 
— anqe or flavor. 

Garrison Ration . A monetary allowance for subsistence 
— instead of rations issued in kind. 

Gas Orifice . In the mixing chamber in front of a gas burner, 
— %he nozzle opening through which gas is ejected to the 
burner. 

Gas Regulating Valve . A valve, hand operated, which controls 
" the how of gas to a burner. } 

Gastric Juice . The digestive fluid secreted by the glands 
~ in" the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
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Crater. A plate used with an attachment of the vertical fOO 
— ralxTng machine to grate cheese or vegetables. 

Gravity Peed Slide . An inclined plate or trough down which 
— bread slides to a certain position. 

Gravy. A sauce for meat, fish, or vegetables. Gravy is 
"•" usua lly made with the Juice that drips from meat as the 
liquid in place of water or milk. 

Grease Filter . Equipment for filtering rendered fats, con r 
' " sisting of a kettle, a plunger, a cloth-filter disk, and 
a collapsible adapter rack. 

Grease Trap. A receptacle located in the dishwashing area 
' of a food establishment to separate grease from waste water. 

Greens. Vegetables which are leafy and green in color, such 
■ as kale, mustard greens, turnip greens, collards, and 
lettuce. 

G riddle . An electric or gas-fired piece of equipment on 
which griddle cakes, eggs, bacon, or other foods are 
prepared. 

Grill. To cook on a grlddla, draining or scraping off fat 
as it collects. 

G rinder Plate . A perforated metal plate through which meat 
— is forced, to be sheared off by the knife in a 
grinder. 
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ry Department . The part of the commissary store where 
i "items, other than meat or produce, are displayed for 
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Ham. The thigh of any animal, especially a hog, prepared 
Tor food. 

Hand Hot-sealing Iron ; A special electric tool heJ4 in the 
hand through which sufficient heat is applied to a 
cellophane-wrapped package to seal it closed. 

Hand Wrapping Machine . A machine having an electrically 
driven slicer ana a hand-operated wrapper. 

Hanging Tender . A cut of boneless meat for stewing or 
grinding attached to the open hindquarter and the kidney 
knob in the open hindquarter. 
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ward Water . Water containing appreciable amounts of dissolved 
- minerals", such as calcium, magnesium, and iron. Temporary 
hard (slightly hard) water is desirable in bread baking. 

Hard Wheat Flour, Type I . A gritty-textured flour desirable 
' for making Dreads oe cause of its high gluten-forming content. 

It includes hard red spring, hard red winter, and hard white 

varieties of wheat. 

Hash-Browned Potatoes . Boiled potatoes, chopped fine, seasoned, 
moistened with a little fat, packed to a depth of about 1 inch, 
browned on one side, turned, and browned on the other side. 

Hearth . Heated baking surface or floor of an oven. 

■ Heel . The part of the hind limb in animals that corresponds 
to the human heel; the back portion of the hind leg under 
the round, used for braising, stewing, or grinding. 

Hepatic Artery . Artery to the liver. 

» 

Hemorrhage , Escape of blood from a blood vessel. 

Hemoglobin * Coloring matter of red blood cells. 

Herbs » Plants which grow mainly in the temperate zone and 
wnose dry, leafy, and soft portions are used as seasonings 
for food. 

Hlndquarter . The back part of half of a carcass, divided 
usually between the twelfth and thirteenth ribs. 

Histology ,. Study of minute structure of tissues and organs 
by microscopic examination. 

Hock . The tarsal Joint in the hind limb of quadrupeds, 
corresponding to the ankle of man. 

Hopper . A chute, box, or receptacle, usually funnel-shaped, 
tor delivering flour to mixing apparatus. 

Hormone .. Chemical compounds secreted by the ductless glands 
which, when conveyed to another gland of the body, increase 
functional activity and capacity for secretion. 

HuT.Uit^ . Koisture in the air. 

Hydratio n Rate . Rate at which flour takes up water; the hydra- 
tion rate has an effect on the mixing time. 
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Hydroaenation. A process by which edible oils are hardened 
^to a plasti c solid consistency by forcing hydrogen gas to 

unite chemically with the oil, using ground nickel as a 

catalyst. 

Hydroge ns ted Shortening . Vegetable oil that has been con- 
— verted to a solid shortening by the process of hydrogena- 
tlon. 

Hydrolysis . Chemical decomposition by which a compound is 
resoivea into other compounds by taking in water. 

Hygrometer . Instrument used to determine the percentage of 

Humid icy. j 

Hygroscopic Ingredients . Ingredients that readily absorb 
and retain moisture. 



Ice. To frost or apply an icing of frosting. 

Iden tification Plate . A plate on a piece of equipment giving 
— Federal stock number, model number, and the number of the 
technical manual that covers the item. 

Ileocecal Valve . Valve between the large and small intestine. 

Immersion Heater . A heater used primarily to heat water tor 
mess operations in the field. 

Infection . Invasion of the tissues of the body by harmful, 
" or pathogenic, organisms. 

Ingest . Consume (eat or drink). 

Ingredients . Pood materials used to produce bakery products 
or prepared foods. 

Inhibit . To check or restrain growth. 

Installation Menu . The master menu as reviewed and revised 
by the installation menu board. 

Instruction Plate . A plate attached to a piece of equipment 
giving operating instructions. 

Intermediate Proofing „ Giving the dough a short rest period 
" (about 12 minutes) to recover from the effects of dividing 
and rounding. 
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Intermittent Electric Toaster . An automatic pop-up toaster 
with two or four toasting compartments. This toaster is 
authorized for field messes serving 100 men or less. 

Inventory . Itemized list of goods and equipment on hand, 
together with a statement of the estimated worth or cost. 

jpylett Sugar . In pastry baking, simple sugar in a .combina- 
tion of dextrose and levulose brought about by heating 
cane or beet sugar with water and cream of tartar. In 
nutrition, a mixture of glucose and fructose resulting 
from the chemical breakdown of sucrose; it does not 
crystallize readily. In bread baking, a mixture of. equal 
parts of dextrose and fructose. Invert sugar can be 
produced by the action of heat and acid on cane or beet 
sugar or by the action of the enzyme, invertase, oh the 
cane or beet sugar. 

Xn.v.e.r_ta.se . An enzyme *.n yeast which converts cane. and. beet 
sugar, or sucrose, into a simple form of sugar. The con- 
version is necessary before sugar can be used by the .yeast 
for fermentation. 

Insulin . The active substance of the Internal secretion. of 
the pancreas* Jet aids in the use of carbohydrates .land 
proteins, 

l&3^.c>j.iular v fcfctween cells. 

IgrAdlatlon . Treatment of fortification by ultra-viQlet^rays. 

liccitablllt y. The ability to respond to a stimulus. 

jfiiaffl&rlc . Pertaining to or having equality of measure. 

laofcbnlc . Pertaining to solutions having equal osmotic 
pressure . " * ' 

l&Syg_Cycle f or fer'ea/d . The consumption cycle for issuing 
"Dread is the dlnnei>suppeivbreakf.ast cycle. Bread* baked 
on Sunday will be Issued for consumption for Monday's 
d-inher and supper and Tuesday '.s breakfast. 

invoice. An ite'ml"2«d statement of merchandise shipped to 
a purchaser, with the quantity., prices, and charges, annexed. 
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Jacket . A casing surrounding a container through which a 
— fluid or steam can be passed to maintain a certain 
temperature. 

Jejunum . Middle portion of small intestine between duodenum 
ana ileum. 

jig , a support for holding a bag while it is being filled 
with produce. 

Julienne . Thin strips. Julienne potatoes are raw potatoes 
— cut len gthwise into strips and fried in deep fat. Julienne 
carrots are cut in strips. 

Julienne Cutter. A plate used with an attachment on the 
'vertical mixing machine to cut vegetables into strips. 



Keratin . A protein that is the basic component of epidermis, 
hair, nails, and all horny tissue. 

Ketone . An organic compound released in the metabolism of 

rats. 

Kidney Knob . A large deposit of fat attached to the hind- - 
— quarter near the spinal column. The kidney is imbeoaea 
in the kidney knob. 

Kiloc alorle . The amount of heat needed to raise the temper- 
— afcure of one kilogram of water one degree centigrade. 

Kinetics . Branch of mechanics which treats of the action 
oi forces to produce or change the motion of masses. 

Knead . Tc fold and press dough firmly with palms of hands, 
burning between foldings. 

K nife Pouch . A metal case, strapped to the waist, that holds 
— the individual meatcutter's knives. 

Knuckle . The knee or hock joint of a quadruped, used chiefly 
"" for soups and stews. 



Lactalbumln . A protein in milk coagulated by heat; the scum 
formed when fresh milk is heated. 

lactase. An enzyme acting on lactose, breaking it down into 
giycose and galactose. 
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La cteal . Any of the minute lymph glands which convey chyle 
— [emulsified fat) from the small intestine to -.the thoracic 
duct. 

Lactic Acid . An organic acid commonly found in sour milk. 

Lactic Fermentation . A chemical change in which .lactic 
1 bacteria convert sugar into lactic acid. '.This fermenta- 
tion causes milk to sour. 

Lactose (Milk Sugar) . A form of rsugar found :in milk, with 
— good food value but low sweetening value. lit cannot be 
fermented by baker's yeast and .remains a residual sugar. 

Lady . In a lobster, a sac near -.the head which .is removed 
— wTth the inte3tir.es after the .lobster is rboiled. 

Lard . Shortening made by rendering .fatty .tissue from hogs. 

La rding . Covering lean meat or :Cich with zstrips of .fat or 
""attaching strips of fat with a -skewer before .cooking. 

Lardoon . Long strip of salt pork, .bason, or ^suet jused :f.or 
larding. 

Latent . Hidden, its presence concealed; not visible or 
— apparent, as in the phrase, ".latent .deficiencies rof 
vitamins." 

Lea cher . Cylindrical container which .holds Lleacher .bag of 
ground coffee. 

Leacher Bag . Clo^h bag to hold ground .coffee - while .hot water 
is sprayed over the coffee. 

Leavening . The result of the chemical action "that .creates 
— carbon dioxide gas, which, caught in the gluten network, 
expands and causes the dough mass to expand. 

Leavening Agent . Ingredient used to -produce .carbon .dioxide 

gas in doughs and batters. 

Ligament . A band or tissues which connects bones .or holds 
organs in place. 

Liner . A container in a coffee .urn which .holds corfee until 
TT"is drawn off through faucets. 

Lipase . An enzyme which splits fats. Also called .llptolyti:c 
Juice. 
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Lipid . An all-inclusive tersf for fats. 

Liquid Ferment Process . A process in which fermentation is 
. carried on without flour; commonly referred to as sUble 
ferment, broth process* or brew process. 

Liquid., Whole Milk (Fresh Milk) . Milk obtained from cows, 
untreated except for pasteurization and composed of about 
86 percent water, 8.5 percent nonfat solids, and 3*5 per- 
cent milk fat. 

Liquid Sponge .- Liquid ferment containing a small percentage 

or nour. 

Loin. The part of a quadruped on either side of the spinal 
column between the hipbone and the false ribs; the front 
part of a hlndquarter of beef, lamb, pork, or veal with 
the flank removed. 

Long Saddle . The section of iamb. Including the legs, loin, 
— and rack, which produces desirable' roasts. 

LowrKradc.jlour. . Ploutf containing considerable bran and 
" dirt, obtained from the last stages of milling, used for 
animal feed and hot for btfktfry foods. 

Lyonnala'g .iLdta tocsV Soiled sliced potatoes, added to sauteed 
onions and then oo'oked uritii browned. 

LyjiefJSiag . See \ffi£tL&$4fXiltlll* B<g , 



Makeup , in bread baking, the dividing and scaling, bounding, 
— rnTerniedicite proofing, molding, and panning of the fermented 

bread dough. In pastry baking, the process of producing 

individual items from a large mass Of dough. 

ft»if.»«» . An enzyme which converts malt sugar, or maltose, 
TnTcTdextrose, which is then fermentable by yeast. 

Maltose (Malt Sugar) . A compound sugar found in malt and, 
in small quantities, in flour. It is formed by the action 
of the flour enzyme, diastase, On starch. 

Hahif old . A set of spray arms which deliver wash water or 
rinse water to the dishes in a single-tank dishwashing 
machine. 



Marinade , A pickle In which meat, a vegetable, or fish la 
soatceu to Improve Its flavor. 

Marinate . To let lie, as meat or fish. In a brine or pickle; 
-co place in oil, cream, milk, vinegar, french dressing, or 
lemon Juice for a period of time to alter the flavor. 
Improve the flavor, or soften the product. 

Master Menu . The jnenu developed each month by the pertinent 
command for Installation commissary officers, containing 
a menu for each meal In the month, a recipe number from 
the TM IO-U12 series for the main Items, other recipes with 
the necessary ingredients and amounts, and an accessory and 
condiment list. See Installation Menu . 

Mayonnaise . The semisolid emulsion of edible vegetable oil, 
egg yoUc or whole egg, vinegar and/or lemon Juice, and one 
or more of the following: salt, seasoning, sugar, and 
dextrose. 

Meal . Coarsely ground grain; unbolted wheat flours 

Meal Basis of Issue . The procedure wherein the subsistence 
articles issued for one particular day contain the quantir 
ties of food for the number of individuals expected to 
subsist for each meal. 

Measuring . Apportioning ingredients by volume or weight. 

Measuring Cup . A standardized cup used for accurate measure. 

Measuring Spoons . Set of standardized spoons, including table 
spoon, teaspoon, and fractions of teaspoon slze.9, vised for'"* 
accurate measurement. 

Meat Bloom . A state of beauty, freshness, and vigor; the eye 
appeal of fresh meat. 

Meat Boning Hook . A 3-lnch tool, with a wooden TThandle, used 

to hold meat during the boning operation. 

Meat Cutting Bandsaw . Equipment for cutting fresh carcass 
meat, wholesale cuta, frozen meat and fish, consisting of 
a stationary table and a movable table which can be pushed 
back and forth past a vertical, continuous bandsaw driven 
by an electric motor. Meat grinder is an electric power- 
operated machine for grinding boneless meat and fa.t. Meat 
sllcer is equipment for slicing raw and cooked boneless""" 
meat, cheese, and vegetables, conaistins of a feeder plat- 
form and a revolving knife operated by an electric motor. 
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tenderized steaks. 

y-ji... Pv . pi our Rye flour with a dark color; as much as 
' 30 percenb can 'be mixed with wheat flour to make bread. 

Welting Point . The temperature at 'which a solid becomes a 
liquid . 

Menu . Bill of fare. 

Mes-ophlllc . Growing best at moderate temperatures. 

Mgss Officer. The representative appointed by the commanding 
■' officer bo " supervise the operations of the messing facilities 
of a command . 

Me-ss Steward. The noncommissioned officer responsible for the 
' detailed op eration and control of the mess. 

Pri»dir> A procedure in which messkits are sanitized 
■ WC and warmea ?n a corrugated can of boiling water before being 
used. 

Metabolism The sum of the processes or chemical changes in 
5 an orglni smror in a single cell, by which food is built up 
Unabolism) into living protoplasm and broken down (catabo- 
liSm) into simpler compounds with the exchange of energy. 

Wllk Pat. A food element in milk contributing approximately 
— 3,50 pe rcent to the composition of cow s mllic. 

Milk Solids . All of cow's milk except the water. 

Wince.. To cut or chop fine. 

Mincemeat. A mixture of chopped apples, spices, suet, raisins, 
— and sometimes meat, used as pie filling. 

Mineral . In bread, ash which consists of phosphates of lime, 
magnesium, and potassium. 

Mineral Yeast Food (Dough Conditioner). A group of mineral 
— Ba lts essential In d ough fermentation and conditioning 
which are sometimes added to a dough formula if they are 
not present in the correct amount. They condition soft 
water or neutralize alkaline water. The mineral yeast 
• food increases the yield and generally improves the quality 
characteristics of the loaf. 
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Mixer . Mechanical equipment In which dry and liquid ingre- 
fflehts are blended and mixed . 

Mixing . Combining Ingredients to the degree necessary to 
form batters and doughs. 

Mixing Machine , Machine equipped with a bowl and various 
agitators, used for mixing ingredients such as doughs and 
batters. - * 

Mobile Kitchen . A converted general-purpose 2 1/2-ton truck 
with ail equipment necessary to prepare, cook, serve, and 
store food. 

Moist Heat . Heat used to cook food when liquid is added to 
the pan of food. The moist heat methods are boiling, 
braising, simmering, and steaming. 

Molasses . Light to dark, brown, sirup obtained as a byproduct 
in making cane sugar. 

Mold . Cells larger than bacteria or yeast that grow on 
organic matter; a bread disease;- tiny visible vegetable 
plant that roots Itself in. bread or bakery products, 
forming velvety-textured spo.t.a oji. the. loaf or the bakery 
product. Mold may be either harmful or helpful. 

Holder . A machine- in which pieces of d.ough are received from 
the intermediate proof er and shaped and sealed into the 
final loaf form. 

Molding . The forming of the (tough pieces by hand or loachine • 
into the shape desired for the. finished loaves of bread. 

Molding Machine . A machine deaigned" to "form meat or fish 
into patties or blocks.. 

Molecule . One unit of a group of bound atoms. All molecules 
' of a substance are the same "and have- the same properties 
as the mass of the substance. 

Mo nosaccharide . A simple sugar such as glucose, fructose, 
or galactose. 

Monosodlurc Glutaruate . A vegetable protein derivative which 
sensicizes the laste buds; the natural flavor of food to 
which it has been added can he tas.ted to. a : greater, degree. 
No additional flavor is added, to the fo.odL. 

Mutton . Flesh fro.n sheep 2.Q months or. mere, in age. 
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Navel. See Plate. 

Night Soil . Human body waste* (feces or urine) used as ferti- 
lizer in certain parts of the world. 

Nonperlshables . Subsistence items such as canned and dried 
foods that do not require refrigeration; also called dry 
stores. 

Nonyeast-food Dough . Dough prepared without the addition 
of mineral salts. 

Nutrient or Nutriment . A substance which nourishes. Fooc 
or a component of food. 



Offal . The parts, especially inedible parts, removed in 
dressing a butchered animal. 

Officer Field Ration Mess . A field ration mess established 
specifically for officers and warrant officers.— 

Old Dough . Dough which has fermented too long or at too 
high a temperature . 

Open Hess . A nonappropriated sundry fund activity set up to 
provide messing, billeting, and recreation for officers, 
warrant officers, noncommissioned officers, and their 
dependents. 

Operational Ration . A ration with nonperishable items, pre- 
scribed for all individuals performing operational duty 
outside the Zone of Interior. 

Organic Acid . An acid which contains carbon. However, 
carbonic acid is the exception. 

Orifice . A mouthlike opening or hole. 

Osmosis. The tendency of a fluid to pass through a semi- 
permeable membrane into a solution whose concentration 
of solids is higher, thus equalizing conditions on bothj 
sides of the membrane. I 

Osmotic Pressure . A physico-chemical property shown by a 
substance in solution. Under these conditions water passes 
through the membrane into the more concentrated solution. 
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Overscallng . Adding an ingredient in excess of the correct > 
amount. 

Oven Cycle. The allotted time between bread doughs, including 
* ** baking ' t ~lme, unloading time, and oven recovery time; under 

normal operating conditions a 50-minute oven cycle is used 

in a garrison bakery. 

Overload Protector . A device built into the motor of an 
electric meat' gr inder to protect the motor from abnormal 
current that may occur when the grinder is started. 

Oven Capacity; . Maximum pounds of bread that can be baked per 
' oven. 

Ove nsprlng . Rapid expansion of dough during the first few 
— minutes of baking. 

Overrun. In the reconstitutipn of de.hydrated ice cream mix, 
" "a^e s ired increase in the volume resulting from air being 

whipped into the ice cream; the desired overrun is 

100 percent. 

Ovulation . Expulsion of eggs froip an ovary. 

Oxidation. The process in which oxygen combines with another 
sub 3 tjyi ce . 

Oxyhe moglobin i . The. compound formed when QXygen is carried 
■-^y himoglob'in in the blood. 

Oyster. A member of the family of marine bivalve mollusks. 
A~sma ll oval "of tasty dark meat contained in the hollow of 
the back in front "of the hip socket in fowl, especially 
turkey . 



Pans Variously shaped metal containers, ppr bread baking, 
"HTbroad, deep> metal vessel. Pan truck is a ?mall movable 

platform on casters for carrying pans from the oven to the 

molder in a bakery. 

Pan-broil . To cook in a dry, hot frying pan, pouring off 
'""fat as~"lt cooks out of meat. 

Pancreas. A g-lan:! seated near t)rte : stomach. 



Panfry. To fry- in a. small amount of fat. 



Pan-glazed utensil . A utensil coated with a resinous silicon* 
— developed to replace pan grease. ■ 

panning Bread . Carefully placing the loaves of bread* with the 
— seam down, into greased or glazed pans. 

panning Vegetables. Cooking vegetables, especially succulent 
— ones, by "a method in which a small amount of fat is used and 
the vegetables cook in their own Juices. 

Panproofing Bread . Storing the panned loaves of bread under 
— controlled temperature and' humidity conditions for 30 to 
60 minutes before baking them. 

Parasite . An organism deriving its nourishment from the living 
animal or plant upon which it lives. 

Parboil . To boil in water until food is partially cooked. 

Pare . To remove the skin or rind from any food with a knife 
— or other suitable instrument. 

Parkerhouse Rolls . Folded buns of fairly rich dough. 

Pasteuriz ation . The partial sterilization of a fluid at a 

temperature w hich destroys certain <^ 1 » e ^ s e- caus i ng organ! sms 
and undesirable bacteria; milk is heated to 142° Fahrenheit 
for 30 minutes and promptly cooled to 50° Fahrenheit or : 
lower. 

Pastry Bag . Horn-shaped cloth bag used for tubing soft dough, 
f routings, and icings. " ' 

Pastry Chef . A cook specially trained to make pastry. 

Pa3try Knife . An accessory of the vertical mixing machine, 
U3ed to cut shortening into flour. 

Patent Grade. The best grade of rlour; it contains a minimum 
— of bran sp ecks and is capable of yielding an excellent • 
quality gluten that is desired for breadmaking. It consti- 
tutes 40 to 90 percent of the best part of total flour.- • - 

Pathogenic . Disease-causing. 

Pectin. A neutral substance, apparently of several different 
— varieties, occurring in many vegetable tissues. * It is used 
as an ingredient of Jellies to stiffen them. 
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peei . To remove ekin by pulling, scraping, paring, or 
brushing. 

Pck ar Test , Method of testing the comparative shades of 
flour. 

p elvic Bone . The aitch and hipbone together. 

pepsin. An enzyme produced in the stomach which, in the 
— presence of hydrochloric acid, splits proteins into 
proteoses and peptones. 

Perc ent Relative Humidity . The amount of moisture in the 
— air in proportion to the fcotal amount the air can hold at 
a given temperature. 

Perce ntage Yield . The weight of meat cuts compared to the 
— weight of the" " carcass or wholesale cut and expressed as a 
percentage. A 347-pound side of beef yielding 22 pounds 
4 ounces of steaks results in 6.41 percent yield. 

Percolate . To filter; to cause hot water to filter through 
— cof?ee~to extract its essence. 

Perquisite. A gain or profit made incidentally from employ- 
— merit in addition to regular salary or wages. 

Personal Hygiene . Principles .and rules designed to promote 
— personal health and cleanliness. 

Peripheral . Along the outside edge of; as, a peripheral nerve. 

pjS. Measure of acidity or alkalinity. 

Phosphate . A chemical which promotes yeast activity. 

Photosynthesis. Process by which plants convert carbon dioxide 
""and water in to starch and cellulose (plant tissues) by means 
of the sun's energy and the chlorophyll in the plant. 

Phospholipids . Fats containing nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Pituitary . Gland which affects most body functions. 

Plate (Navel) . The thin underportion of the forequarter of 
— beef, used for braising, stewing, or grinding. 

Pliofilm . A glossy, moistureproof , elastic packaging material 
made of rubber hydrochloride. 
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Poach. To cook food in a ilMWlng liquid; to cook egg in a \j 
■■ hot liquid below the boiling point. , - ' 

Polluted . Impure or unclean; for example, a water supply 
"-polluted by sewage. 

Polysaccharide . A complex sugar. 

Portion Control . Serving a "pecified portion of food at a 
•" set price that will return a desired amount of money. 

Pot Roast . A method of cooking less tender 

■ cooked i n water, with or without previous browning. 

Potable'. Drinkable. ' 

Poultry . Domesticated birds used as foods. The Armed Forces 
— use chickens and turkeys. 

Precursor. A substance which is converted into another 
■ substanc e, such as carotene, the precursor of vitamin A. 

Pr gf lushing Machine. A machine used to remove scraps from 
plates ana trays b efore they are placed in a dishwashing 

machine. 

Prepackaging . Making up consumer-size Packages of -jats or 

- produce bef ore displaying them for sale to the customer. 

Primal Cuts . The first large cuts of a meat carcass. 

Process . To cut and trim large cuts of meat into ready-to- 
cook size . 

Proof To allow panned yeast products like bread to approxi- 
^THaTely doublfin size under controlled atmospheric condi- 
tions. Proof box or cabinet is storage space where atmos- 
pheric conditions suitable for proofing of dough may be 
Maintained. Proof racks are for carrying loaves of dough 
gom the "ol der to the pr oofroom and from the proof room 
to the oven. Proofroom is an insulated air J ond itioned 
metal box whe re atmosphe ric conditions suitable for final 
proofing of dough may be maintained. 

Proofing Period. Time period prior to baking, during which 

- panned yeast p roducts are allowed to approximately double 
in size. - ..: . 

Protease . A Chemical in flour that softens gluten. It is 
— arT^nzyme capable of converting proteins that cannot dis- 
solve in water into a form that will dissolve in water. 
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Protein . A nutrient substance containing carbon, hydrogen , 
oxygen, nitrogen, and sometime sulfur, phosphorus, and 
iron. It may be either animal or vegetable and is present 
In all living tissue. In baking, it is a substance in 
flour which combines with water to form gluten which gives 
strength and adhesiveness and retains leavening gas in a 
loaf of bread. 

Prothrombin . The precursor of thrombin, which is necessary . 
for clotting blood. 

Protoplasm . The essential substance of both the cell body 
and nucleus of cells of animals and plants. Regarded as 
the only form of natter in which the phenomena of life 

are manifested. 

Protozoa . One-cell animals. 

Provitamin . A chemical substance that 'must be changed by 
the body Into a usable vitamin. 

Psychorphlllc . Qrowingbest at cold temperatures. 

Pjgyalln . An enzyme. found -in 'saliva which converts starch 
into dextrin s and maltose. 

Pjuff ..Paste. Rich pastry with .baker's margarine rolled into 
the dough for added •flakiriess. 

Pul lman . .{Sandwl ch V Bread . -"Bread n made" by -using- standard 
formulas but baked in long rectangular pullman bread pans 
with a cover on top. 

Pump Impeller . A' part "in. .a pref lushing" machine which draws 
water from a tank and 'forces it through a gusher tube. 

Pump Intake—Plate . A" metal plate, in -the pump of a pre- 
flushing machine, which controls the height of water gushing 
from the gusher tube. 

Punching . Pressing* down and* folding the 'bread dough mass to 
expel some of the carbon dioxide gas formed during- fermen- 
tation and to relax the gluten after the constant tension 
of stretching so it -can strengthen and develop. 

Puree . To press food through a : sieve or a food mill. 

Putrefaction . The process of decay of- proteins; accompanied 
by a disagreeable odor. 
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pyloric Valve . Valve leading from the stomach into the 
duodenum. 

Pyrometer . A heat-indicating device sometimes used In ovens 
in place of a column thermometer. 



Quartering . Cutting fowl or a carcass into quarters. 

Quick Bread . Batters or doughs for making items livened by 
3 baking pow der, such as biscuits, muffins, and cornbread, 
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Rack . The rib section of a lamb carcass. 

Rail Cutting . A method used in centralized "•**£ t 2!&!?«I 1,P 
ties in wE lch the primal cuts are made while the carcass is 
in a hanging condition. 

Ran cidity . Pat deterioration caused by oxidation. The fat 
— takes on a tallow flavor and odor. 

Range . A stove for cooking, baking, or heating water in a 
-"garrison mess. The stove may be heated by gas, electricity, 
oil, wood, or coal. 

Rape Seed . The seed of rape, a plant related to the turnip, 
— used in a volumeter to measure volume of bread in cubic 
centimeters. 

Ration . The allowance of food for 1 person for 1 day. 

Ration Articles . Classification of the basic foods of the 
— Army ration, and proper substitutes for them, as listed 
in Army regulations. 

Ration Basis o f Issue . The procedure wherein the subsistence 
— issued for one part icular day contains the quantities of 
food for an equal number of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers. 

Ration Breakdown Point . A consolidating headquarters in which 
— rations are drawn arid issued to subordinate units. 

Ration Cycle . Time covering one day's ration or three meals. 
It may begin with any meal. 
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Ration Factor. Average daily rate of issue per nan of a ■ * 
»i»eence item over a given period of tine; usually tx*-'^li 
in pounds per 1,000 rations. Poundage or units cf 1^ 
• nw "« Wi"* tc Persons per day In i 

specific feeding group for a given period of time. 

Ration in Kind. Actual food items Issued for consumption- 
items may be cooked or uncooked. www^jcn, 

Ration Interval. Time between submission of the field ra*«-n 
request and the -consumption of the food. 

Rat 1 on Is sue Frequency . Scheduled number of times and senuonce 
within a week that rations are Issued. 1 

Ration Scale. Subsistence requirements expressed as ration 
ractors of a command for a given period of time. 

Ration or Meal Status. The number of rations or meals over- 
drawn or underdrawn for a given period. 

Ration Supplement. Items used to supplement designated oper- 
ational, rations. A ration supplement, sundries pask . is 
issued for use In the rieid to provide" "essential arc'iclea, 
tobacco* and confections prior to the establishment of 
adequate army exchange facilities. 

Ration Strength . For the field ration, the actual number of 
persons present for meals. For the garrison ration, number 
of persons present for duty who are entitled to a ration. 

j^y-to-Cook Poultry . Any dressed poultry from which pro- 
truding pmreatners, vestigial feathers, head, shanks at 
the hock Joint, crop, oil glands, trachea, esophagus, 
entrails, reproductive organs, gall bladder, and lungs 
have been removed. 

BS*£ Area Mess . Semipermanent mess set up as close as possible 
to the combat area but far enough to the rear to be relatively 
safe from ground attack. 

Reconstitute . To restore to the normal state, usually by 
adding water. Dry milk is reconstituted to fluid, milk with 
the addition of water. 

Reduction . A chemical process involving the addition of the 
eieroent hydrogen. 
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Reel Oven (Pwls-wheel o r Hevolvln«-tray O^n). * n °" n ln 
which the hearth consists of trey s mounteo on rings, the 
anmngement being similar to the manner in which seats art 
installed on a f orris wheel. 

Relish. A taste; characteristic flavor; « m^Mar Just 
-suTTicient to flavor; something taken with food to render 
it more palatable or to stimulate appetite; a condiment, 

; sS; dun consists of j*?^* js^k 

v»ieki*i. for the purpose of giving xest to the food with 
Shich it 1. served. To enjoy; to eat or drink with pleasure. 

Render . To melt and separate fat from meats by heating slowly 
— iTTow tempo's tures. 

Rennln. The milk curdling enxyme of the faftric Juice; found 
- chief ly in the stomach of the immature animal. 

Replacement Stream Personnel. Those individuals in a travel. 



» P i»r »m*nt Stream Personnel . Tnose inaiTa 
"training, or otherwise unasslgned status. 



Respiration . Breathing; the act of inhaling air and exhaling 
— carbon dioxide and water. 

Retail . To sell directly to the consumer. In meatcuttlng, 
retail cuts are small cuts of meat. 

R etail Cuts . The cuts of meat in sixes to be sold to a 
— consumer, such as steaks, chops, roasts. 

Rib Plngers . Long strips of meat taken from between ribs • 
— and used for stewing or grinding. 

Rib Steak . A steak cut from the rib por tion of the fore- 
" quarter , including a portion of the rib bone. 

Riboflavin . Vitamin B2. 

Rlced Potatoes . Boiled potatoes forced through a rlcer or 
coarse straine r . 

Rioeninc Dough. Maturing the dough. Dough becomes mature 
5 Es the res u l t of changes in. the combination of starch and 
gluten. A secondary action of fermentation which ma kes 
dough spongy and results in light, easily digested bread. 

Roast . To cook by dry heat, usually in an oven. 

Roasters . Quick-grown, meaty chickens over 2 1/2 P««J» f 

with le ss flexible breastbones than those of broUcr 3 -fr>ers. 
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Roll. To revolve by turning over and over; to wrap round 
on Itself or something else; to press or level with a 
roller; to cover pieces of food with flour, cornmeal, or 
crumbs. 

Roll -In . Rolling of fat Into a dough In layers. 

Roge. A bread disease caused by the bacteria, Bacillus 
mesenterlcus, which break down the cells and leave a 
sticky, pasty mass. 

Rounder . A machine In which pieces of bread dough are shaped 
to a firm ball with a smooth, unbroken surface. Rounding 
is shaping a dough piece by hand or machine into a ririr. 
ball with a smooth unbroken skin over its entire surface. 

Houx. A cooked mixture of flour and butter or other fat 
used to thicken soups or to make gravy or sauces. 

Rump . The piece of beef behind the upper end of the sirloin 
^n the hindquarter of beef. 

Rye Bread . A variety bread containing white flour, rye flour, 
and sometimes caraway seeds. Rye flour Is a finely ground 
product prepared from rye grains, navmg the same amount of 
proteins as wheat flour; however, gluten cannot be formed 
from 4t. 



Salamju A type of uncooked sausage that Is smoked or air* 
"dried and keeps Indefinitely In a dry atmosphere. 

Salt * The product of the reaction between an acid and a 
base* (See Sodium Chloride . ) 

S alt Concentration . Percentage of salt present In a dough 
wni ch "affects the leavening action of yeast. Certain salts 
promote yeast activity;, others retard it. 

Sanitation ^ Use of sanitary methods; the principles and 
"practice of cleanliness as related to disease. 

SaniMze. The process of rinsing an article with clean water 
having a tempe.ra.ture of £80° ?. or higher after the article 
has been cleaned in soap or detergent. 

Saponification . The breaking down of fats or oils by an alkali 
Conversion of £at or oXX into a permanent emulsion. 
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gsturatlon. Ab.orp«lon to th. 11-it of e.p.c«,. 
~.t .specially porlt. -inert and MghUr teaaoned, 

placed beside tb« divider. 

Apportion, or dough aceorfin, to unit 

jst. - — - - — - •• •• - — 

- col or and texture. ^ ^ 

implement. 

3^^. a steel basket In ». pref lushing machine. The 
^atket trap s food scraps. 

„r « Drcflushlng machine for dishes. 
S^^; rSu^ontHhe .oralping pUte. 

seeing, jjau'sra aw A'rss. 

^PS* - .^ be orokln and trlnroed. 
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^EWJ£jr«r55a 'and triced. 

S ,a water . Water containing ^^ra'Toperatloli^here'fresh 
-a SreS a Ingredient ?nly lntheate rj o i Hedlcal ,, ue 
water is scarce: never u,cd untl^ ^ saJt u usuaUy 
approves its use. " llv,t *" 
omitted from the formula. 
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Sear . To burn the surface of; to brown the surface cf meat 
^y a short application of intense heat to develop flavor /& 
and Improve appearance. ' ' 

Seasoning Salt . Garlic, onion, or celery salt. 

Sediment Cup . A removable cup that fits in the sump of a 
deep rat fryer. . 

Senility . State of showing the characteristics of old age. 

Shank . The lower part of the leg; in beef, a cut from the 
upper part of the foreleg used for stew; also, a cut from 
the hind leg beneath the round. 

Sharpening Sto ne. A multiple stone having three stones 
(coarse, medium, and fine) mounted in a case with an oil 
reservoir in the base and used for sharpening the cutting 
edge of cutlery. 

Sheave . A grooved wheel or pulley. 

Shell Eggs . Presh or refrigerated storage eggs. 

Shellfish. An aquatic animal without a backbone, having a 

snejiJi. 

Shirred Eggs . Eggs broken into a dish, sometimes with cream 
or crumbs, and baked in an oven or over the fire until 
slightly firm. 

Short Ribs . Portions of the rib and brisket meat cut from 
the ribs and used braised or stewed. 

Shortening . In bread baking, edible fat or oil used in a 
oread aough to lubricate the dough; it makes the dough 
more pliable and produces a more tender product. In pastry 
baking, the fat or oil used to make pastry brittle or crisp. 

Shoulder Clod . A cut from the shoulder of beef. 

■Shre d . To cut or tear into thin stx»lps or pieces using a knife 
or shredder. 

Shredder. A plate used with an attachment of the vertical 
mixing nachine to cut or tear vegetables into small pieces. 

^hrlmn. A small, marine crustacean with a slender body, long 
lego, and a depressed abdomen. 



The difference between tag weight and actual weight 



<Ta meat carcass or wholesale cut. 
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Shrink Tunnel , Equipment consisting of a metal tunnel about 

- 2 f ee » i0 ng with a heating unit. Packages are processed in 
special heat-shrinkable film. 

Shuck . To remove from the shell; as, to shuck oysters, clams, 
or scallops. 

Side Paper- feed Machine . A bread slicing and wrapping machine 
— with the paper feed on the side. The operator must feed the 
loaves separately onto spaced sections of the conveyor belt. 

Sifter . A machine in which flour and other dry ingredients 
— are~sifted, aerated, loosened, and blended. , 

Sifting . Passing through fine mesh for blending or aerating 
— or for removing foreign or oversize particles. 

Simmer. To cook in a liquid at a temperature Just below the 
■ boil ing point (185° to 200° Fahrenheit). Bubbles form slowly . 
and break below the surface of the liquid. 

Simple Sugar. Sugar upon which yeast can act directly to form 

- alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. Principal simple sugars 
important in baking include dextrose, fructose, and invert 
sugar. 

Simple Sirup. A sirup made by dissolving and cooking white 
— sugar in wa ter, usually in the ratio of 6 parts of sugar 
to 4 parts of water. 

Single- t ank Dishwashing; Machine . A spray-type machine in which 
— dishes and cuclery are washed and rinsed in the same tank. It 
consists mainly of a dishwashing chamber with sliding access 
doors, a 20-gallon wash water tank, and a pump and assembly 
motor. 

Sirloin. The hindmost portion of the loin in the hindquarter 
— of be'ef; the cut next behind the porterhouse cut. 

Sirloin Tip. The portion of the hindquarter above the kneecap 
— and in front of the legbone (round bone) of a beef carcass, . 
used for steak and for roascs. 

Skewer. A pin for fastening meat to a spit or for keeping it 
— Inform while roasting. To fasten meat or poultry with a 
thin metal pin. 

Skid. A pair of supports on which heavy objects are slid. 
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3 Mdrf A boneless cut of meat attached to the ribs and plate )£> 
S^i, Ssed for stews and grinding. 

Slicer A Plate used with an attachment on the vertical 
S^ng machine to slice vegetables. 
Slicing. , cutting loaves of bread Into slices, usually 
— mechanically. 

• • a hole in the ground so constructed that liquid . 

- S °£ste wil l dra^away fro/the solids; solid wastes are 
burned or buried. 

^i-Chlorlde. ordinary table J^Mavofof 
- of salt in a dough Is to bring ouc cne d lve 

bread. Another function of salt Is tot«J produce bread 
stability to the «J.«*! n i ^.'^^lelis Separated by thin 
waifs? 1 !"! flso C contr W ois h tnrrate of fermentation. 

Diacetate.- inhibitor used to prevent rope and mold in 
bread • 

S^Wonate- > chemical used as a rope and mold inhibitor 
— In a bread formula. 

■ l ■ -iiiif4if.lv free of dissolved minerals. It 
« Soft- Water. Water relatively free 01 a clo£}ed con- 

I -TbTis^rheavy . lather when shaken witn s p uce3 a 

Sof^ea^^P^ co ^° 0t ?t SSSS.'SS'Sd'^". 
-^sJraBTeWM adapt ed to 

chlmicaiiy leavened baked products. 

• i.i Petri cally operated valve that auto- 

sn lenold Valve .. . An electr icaw v u _P lre< j range; a 

"ffiS^ HS-fe aVfovtn 1 ^ 

sss&ss affl'JS stssssr » - — *. oven. 

Solidifvln^lolnt. Temperature at which a liquid changes to 
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» r hln e3e and Japanese sauce prepared from soy 
^n^used wfthTish^rnea?, and other foods. 
S,aroribs. A cut of gat . specially fro. pork, consist 
of the 'thin end of the ribs. 

Pfl<a£. t^me£its> la-^ ^ 5 f)*-& m»ssi>i(o». 

Th6 . mf\T£UA*~ .S <LomPt.gTg. — 
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Spatula . A flexible, knifelike implement for lifting foods A** 
from a griddle. 

Spermatozoon , Male organism in semen which fertilizes the 
female ovum. 

Spices. The roots, bark, stems, leaves, buds, seeds, or fruit 
" of a romatic plants; any of various aromatic vegetable products 
used in cookery to season and flavor food. 

Spit . A slender, pointed iron for holding food over a fire. 

Splas h Curtains . Curtains at the ends of an automatic dish- 
' washing machin e to prevent water from leaving the machine. 

Spleen . Gland located near cardiac end of stomach. 

Sponge. The first dough mass in the sponge-and-dough methodin 
^Drwdmaking. Sponge-and-do ugh method is a system ot 

dough in which two mixing periods and two fermentation periods 
are used; part of the ingredients are mixed and allowed to 
ferment before the remaining portions are added. Sponge dough 
is the final dough mass in the sponge-and-dough method 01 
mixing. 

Spotted Crust . A bread crust with darkened areas re 5 u ^ n 8^™» 
' uneven distr ibution of sugar or flour over the surface. Excess 
humidity in a proof box also, causes spotted crust. 

Stain Remover . A chemical compound developed to r emov V° f J- ee ' 
~Vea, and fru it stains from plastic and china tableware and 

coffee stains from stainless steel urns. It is not suitable 

for use wl^h aluminum utensils. 

Standard B Ration. A ration with nonperishable foods, used for 
" large group feed ing in situations where perishable foods are 

unavailable; ration weighs about 6 pounds and contains about 

k,kQO calories. 

Starch. A complex sugar present in practically all plants; a 
- ' white , odorless, tasteless, carbohydrate. In breadmaklng, 
starch gives bulk to the dough; during fermentation some 
starch is changed to maltose sugar by the enzyme diastase, 
found in flour. 

Steak Knife. A knife 10 inches long for cutting roasts and 



steaks 
Steam. 



The invisible gas or vapor Into which water is converted 
eated to the boiling point. To expose to the action of 



when heated 

steam; to cook in steam with or without pressure. 
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^eam ^ooKer. A cooker, used In garrison messes, in which A 
rood requiring moist heat cooking is cooked with steam In ' 
direct contact with the food. The cooker has two or three 
compartments, each with a capacity of about 2 bushels. 

3tean Table. A table with openings to fit inserts which hold 
lood to be kept hot over hot water until the food is served. 

.Steam- Jacketed Kettle. Large pot-shaped vessel used for cookirrc 
food by steam; the kettle can be used for rendering fat. 

Stearin . Fat, notably beef and mutton fat. 

Steel . A round magnetized steel shaft with a wooden handle 
and a guard between the handle and the steel proper. Steel- 
ing is straightening the edge of a knife which has been 

snarpened. 

Steep . To soak in a liquid; to extract the essence of by 
soaking; to add a food such as tea to boiling liquid which 
has Just been removed from the source of heat and to allow 
it to stand in the liquid for a given time; to let stand in 
a liquid Just below boiling point to extract flavor, color, 
or other qualities from specific food. 

Sterilization . Destruction of all micro-organisms by chemical 
or physical methods. 

Sterols . Group of chemically-related, fat-soluble substances. 
Provitamins D> ergosterol, and cholesterol are members of 
this group. 

j Stew * To simmer in a small quantity of liquid. A dish prepared 
by stewing.. 

Stifle Joint . The join.fr next above the hock in the hind leg, 
corresponding to the knee in man. 

Stir. To disturb the relative particles of a substance by 

passing something through it; to blend two or more ingredients, 
using a circular motion with a spoon or other suitable instru- 
ment . 

■' tork - Liquid in which meat and/or vegetables have been cooked; 
a rich extract of one soluble parts of meat, fish, cr poultry, 
used as the base for soups or gravies. 

■"took Yeast. A supply of yeas.t prepared from potatoes, .salt, 
water, yeast, and sometimes flour to be used as a supplement 
to dwindling yeast supplies. 
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Stockmen. Clerks who replace stock on shelves of a grocery 
market. / 

st om per . A wooden or aluminum Implement for pressing food 
— Into 'the worm of the grinder. 

St raight Flour . The total run of patent and clear flour 
— produced during the milling of wheat. Straight flour 
contains all the wheat berry except the bran and Is termed 
100 percent extraction flour. It Is the type flour pro- 
cured by the Armed Forces. Although straight flour Is 
lower In quality than patent flour, It can be made into 
nutritious bakery foods. 

Straigh t-dough Method . A system of mixing dough In which 
— all the dough ingredients are mixed at one time and pre- 
pared for a single fermentation period. 

Strong Flour. Wheat flour which Is capable of producing 
" ' tough, elas tic gluten and which win produce good, well- 
developed loaves of bread. 

Stuffed Straight Flour . Flour resulting when clear flour Is 
added to itralglit flour. 

Subsisten ce Qua lity. Pertains to type, class, or grade and 
any other attribute of subsistence except wholesomeness. 

Subsistence Who lesomeness . Pertains to health and medical 
' aspects or other condit ions which may render subsistence 
unacceptable for consumption. 

Sucrase. An enzyme which breaks down sucrose into glucose 
and fructose . 

Sucrose. A compound sugar composed of equal quantities of 
dextr ose and fructose extracted from sugar cane and sugar 
"oeets. 

Sugar Concentr ation . Percentage of sugar present in a dough. 
— Both too little and too much sugar retard leavening. 

Sulfate . A chemical which promotes yeast activity. 

Sump Pit . A pit or reservoir serving as a drain or receptacle 
for fluids. 

Surcharge. Money collected from persons authorized to subsist 
— with reimbursement in a field or garrison mess; it is estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense and covers operating 
costs over the basic food cost. 
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Sweetbread . The commercial name for the thymus gland in 1 

cattle. < ' ^ 

Swiss-Steak . Steak cooked by the raoiat heat method. 

Symmetry of Form . Balanced proportions or absence of deformity 
in a ioai A . 

Synthesis . Preparation of a compound from its constituent 
elements. 

Systolic . Peak of blood "pressure in an artery. Opposite of 
diastolic. 



Table'~jj f HQte . A complete meal in a~restaurant or hotel for 
which one pays a fixed price. 

Table Cutting . A method in which a' carcass is" completely cut, 
boned* and trimmed on the table. 

..... r ' . 

Tailing's .Box . Compartment in a flour-handling unit where 
foreign matter separated from the flour collects. 

Taste . Sensation one receives when one chews food. 

Temper * The state of a' metal* as .to its hardness or toughness. 
To regulate, especially by moderating. 

Tampering. Adjusting temperature of" ingredients to a certain 
degree! 

fejiderioin . The long, tapering muscle that' lies along the 
backbone inside the loin. 

Tensor. A muscle that stretches a" part. 

Testing . Examining cake or bread at the oven for doneness. 
Checking product or ingredients for quality 'according to 
a set method. 

Texture. Interior grain or structure of a baked product as 
shown by a cut on the surface. The feel of a substance 
under the fin&ers. 

Texture of Bread . Internal quality of the loaf. The bread 
should feel velvety, soft, and elastic rather than rough, 
harsh, doughy, crumbly, or lumpy. 
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^^0^. An ln.tru-.nt for d.t.r.lnlng th. t.»p.r.t»r. 

of a body or space, 
■ ^r-ophlllc . Growing b..t »t high temperature.. 
■frerttoetat . An automatic device for regulating temperature. 
Thor.sc. that part of th. trunk of the human body b.t«..n 

neck* and abdomen, 
thread. A test for fining the heat^ 

^-necessary to prepare J temSeSSturS of approximately 
and water a^e heated to a temperawrc n ^ 

240° Fahrenheit and a sample is aroppcu 

thread-like formations appear. 

foil, a oox. 

pjM . A tooth, as of a fork; a prong. 

te . Buacle tone; that 1.. a sustain* .t.te of partial 

activity. 

* p«und A cut of beef taken from inside the round (leg) 
22gSsed\or\?eak3 and roasts. 

^ih.%^^ 

T^ln. waste product given off by an onanism. 
Trabecula . Structural center of ^ bone. 
Trachea . The windpipe. 

plates mounted on endl ^ 3 t ^ n ^efu 
the front to the rear of the ovea. 
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^rffi:£n*L?« e ^ , ln the bakery ' in which the 

hearth consists of trays mounted on endless conveyor chains 
which move from the front to the rear of the oven. 

Triangle. The section of lamb, consisting of the shoulders 
necK, breast, and shanks, which produce? ground meat and 
meat for stews and roasts. 

Trichinosis. A disease caused by a small parasitic worm 
-TSTTusually transmitted through infected pork not 
sufficiently cooked. * 

Trimming Produce. Cutting away wilted or damaged portions 
xrom produce like celery, lettuce, com, or fauliflowe? 
so that the produce remains in good condition, is free of 
rot, and presents an attractive appearance. 

Trlsodlum Metaphosphate. A chemical compound used to clean 
the stains from the liners in a coffee urn. 

^5§*'rr>t ItSRJ?,**"** 1 **- contaln «*, usually on wheels, 
usea for holding large masses of yeast dough. 

Truss. To bind or fasten securely. Trussing is a. method 
used mainly in cooking poultry. 

Trypsin. An enzyme of the pancreatic Juice capable of. con- 
verting proteins into peptones. 

Tubing. Pressing a substance through a decorating or other 
type tube. ° 

Twisting Bread Dough. Combining two half -weight units of 
dough molded in the conventional manner into a single unit 
by twisting them together. singae unit 



Principal nitrogenous end product of catabolism of 
proteins in the body. 



Vacuum Coffee Maker. Equipment consisting of a lower bowl 
an upper Dowl with stem, a filter, and t vacuum seal to 
make coffee for small detachments of men. Each coffee 
maker makes 12 cups. conee 

y-belt. A circular belt, shape-1 to fit into the *roove<i of 
leaves, which transmits power from one aheaSe to other. 
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Veal. The flesh of a young bovine of either aex usually less 
"""^nan 1 year old. 

Vegetable Cook . A cook specifically responsible for cooking 
vegecapies. 

Vegetable Cutter . A hand-operated cutter used *2 fc cu J-IS5*5i?it* 
— Into various shapes depending on the type of attachment being 

used. 

Vegetab le Oil . Liquid shortening usually obtained from corn, 
"peanuts, soybeans, or cottonseed. The quality "E* 

with liquid shortening is the sane as that made with solid 

shortening but the volume is slightly smaller. 

Vegetable Peeling Machine . A machine in which v «8«tables are 
" agitated so that the sur faces come into contact with abrasive 
carborundum and the skins are removed. < 

Vegetable Seasonings . Vegetables such as onions, jfj^ic, 
chives, and parsley which add f lavor when ueed with other 
food s . 

Vegetable Shortening . Shortening obtained from the ;*«Js 
1 {cottonseed, peanuts, soybeans, or a combination of these) 
of oil-bearing plants. 

* t 

Vegetable Trimmer '. Equipment for trimming J«ttucj, cjlejy, 
. -corn, and cabbage consisting of a pedestal-mounted housing 
with an electrically driven, recessed, rotating blade. 

Vendor . Seller or commercial supplier. 

Vent . The anus. 

Vertical Mixing Machine . A machine with a motor-driven shaft 
— to which various accessories are attached for mixing, Deating, 
or whipping liquid or dry material in a mounted bowl. 

Villi , protrusions on the mucous membrance of the small intes- 
tine. They absorb end-products of digestion. 

Virus. Organism smaller than bacteria that grows in living 
— tissue and may cause disease in plants and animals. 

Viscera. The internal organs, especially those of the cavities 
— of the body, as, the heart, liver, and intestines. 

Vitamin. A group of unrelated organic substances found in many 
foods in small amounts . Absence or deficiency of one or more 
may lead to a deficiency disease, such as scurvy. 
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Volatile. Tending to evaporate quickly. 



Volume . Total cubic Inches of a loaf. Bread with 9.5 tc 10. t 
"" ' cubic Inches per ounce has correct volume. 

Voucher . A paper which serves to bear witness to the ir-^h 
~ or something; a receipt. 



Waldorf Salad . A salad made with diced apples, celery, nuts, 
~~ lemon juice, and mayonnaise. 

Wash . Liquid brushed on the surface- of an unbaked product 
*"Jbo give a golden brown color to "crust. The liquid ray be 
water, milk, starch solution, thin sirup, or egg. 

Water Absorption . The capacity of : f l our to absorb water, 
""'expressed as percentage of water to flour. The water 

absorption varies with the type of flour and conditions 

urvder which the flour was stored. 

Water Sterilizing Sag (Lyster,'Bag) . A 36-gailon bag complete 
*~"wifch' sling,, cover, tripoa, and raucets, for the purification, 
storage, and dispensing of water. 

Water Stone . A stone for sharpening knives. 

Water Tempering and Measuring 'Pevlce . A devi ce control 1 ed 
*" either manually or thermostatically which • regulates the 

temperature and amount of the water- flowing- ihto-a batch 

of dough. 

Weak Flour . Flour containing gluten -lacking' in elasticity 
"'■'wh'ic'K'vdll produce small loaves of bread. 

Welsh Rarebit. A dish of melted or' toasted cheese,*. milk, 
" flour" buffe r or other fat, and spices, -poured over tcasted 
bread or crackers. 

Wet-bulk Thermometer . In measuring humidity, 1 a' thermometer 
'" the "bulk of whicn'is kept moistened. 

Wheat Base. Concentrated form of wheat flour which' meets 
' stability requirements for oversea use. Used as : a? substitute 
for whole wheat flour. 

Whea t Bread. A variety bread containing from *0 to 6a percent 
— w hcl ' e ' whea t flour. Wheat flour la flour ground :from .wheat 
of different types and grades. 
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Whip. To beat rapidly to Increase volume by incorporating ' 
air; to beat to a froth. An instrument used by whipping 
which consists of strong wires held together by a handle. 

Whipping Ice Cream . In making ice cream, the process of 
agitating frozen ice cream to Incorporate air in it after 
a refrigeration unit has been turned off. 

White Rye Flour . Bye flour with a dull-white color. As much 
' as 40 percent can be mixed with wheat flour to make bread. 

Wing. A term uaed in meatcutting to refer to rib and plate 



Wing . 
"Teef. 



lp. An accessory of the vertical mixing machine, used 
jht or thin mixtures, such as meringue, cream, or whole 



Wire Whli 
on Slgl 
eggs. 

Worcestershire Sauce . A pungent aauce, originally made in 
■' Worcester, England, consisting of soy, vinegar, and many 
other ingredients. 

Worm , The spiral metal part that conducta meat to the grinder 
"^late of a grinder. 



Xerophthalmia. A dry, lusterless condition of the eyeball. 



Yearling Hens . Pully matured female turkeys about 15 aonths 
"old, reasonably tender, weighing from 8 to 14 pounda. 

Yeast . A microscopic one-celled plant important in bread pro- 
— Auction because it can ferment a augar solution, PJfducing 
carbon dioxide gas and alcohol. Yeast must be in the active 
or vegetative stage to act aa a leavening agent. 

Yeast-food Dough . Dough to which mineral yeast food haa been 
added. - 

Young Dough . Dough which is underfermented. 

Young Hens . Female turkeys under 8 months old, from 8 to 
1 14 pounds, with tender meat and soft, pliable, smooth-textured 
skin. 

Young Toms . Male turkeys under 8 months old, from 8 to 
— 24 pounds, with tender meat and soft, pliable, smooth- 
textured skin. 
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zymase. The specific fermenting entyme In yeast, which 
• conve rts invert sugar and dextrose or fructose Into carbon 
dioxide and alcohol. 

Zymogen . A. substance' which, by internal change, gives rise 
to an enzyme. 
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French Tem 


Pronunciation 


Definition 


Agneau 
Aipt 


shn-70 


las* 
Sour 


Ail 




Qaxlie 


ill 


ah lah 


Xa the faahlon of 


A U carte 


ah lah cart' 


Cne dish at a tie* 


Allunette 


sh-loo-«st* 


Katehstlck potatoes 


A la node 


eh-lah-node* 


In a venal fashion 


Assad ine 


sfc-aman-deen' 


With alnonde 


Ananas 


en^nah-neh' 


Fineepple 


Apricots 


ah-pree-ko« 


Apricots 


Aspsrges 


ah-spayre* 


Asparagus 


Aspic 


ah-epssk* 


•w^*t«d lellled fdsoo 


Aubergine 


tin nn iitttt 


Samlant 

■Mr*™" 


Au gratin 


eh grab- tan f 


With cheese} brc^nj 
with crust 


Au Jut 


oh-xhus 


With natural juices 


Au cat tree 1 


eh nah-tur-el* 


Plain, without cooking} 
without the addition of 
other natsrials 


Aux fines herbes 


of feen orb' 


With fresh herbs 

i 


Bagette 


bag-et* 


Long loaf of brsad 


Bschsml 


bay- chaw- wl' 


Crew sauce 


Baignet 


bajn-yay 1 


Fritter 


Battsraves 


bet-rav 1 


Boots 




Blanc 
Botuf 

BouillabiiMa 
Bullion 
Bouquttitrt 
Bocubt 

Boutaill* 
Brie 

Brlocha 

Cafe 

Caf * au lait 

Jife* noir 

Canombort 
Canard 

Canapo5 

Cirte 
Caviar 



Pronunciation 
bur 

blf-tack' 
bMtk 

blau&k 
but 

boo^yah-baM' 
boo^yawn' 
boo-4»t~ytr f 
bohabuh 

boo-tit' 
teat 

teot-osh 9 
k*-fay» 

kavfay* oh lay 
ka-fay 1 nwab 

Ju^tjwr-bair 1 

kafa-rnhr« 

ka-nuh-payz 1 

kart 

kav-eo-ahr 

shr*n-peen-ya;jn 1 



Dattoltlon 

Bufcttr 

BMftUak 



thick rich soap; f i*h 
•tew, creased 

tfcite 

BMf 

Pish stew 
Broth 

With Mixed TtftUbltf 

Dish of let era vt with 
liqueur 

Buttle 

A', mat dough roll of 
trench origin 

Coffee 

Cbff — with hot Milk 

HXjcck or after-dinner 
coffee 

Typo of cheese 

Duck 

Tiny, open sandwiches 
made with highly 
flavored mixtures 

BUI of faro 

Sturgeon egg s 

MoohreoM 
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French Term 


Pronunciation 


Definition / < 


Chantilly 


V 

•havn-tee f -y*« \ 


With whipped cr*a« 


Chapon 


ehah-pewn J 


Capon 


Chasdeur 


than-saur \ 


Banter style 




Chateaubriand 


shah-to-bree-ywn' f 


Thick filet adgnan 


Chaud 


•how 


Hot 


Chocolat 


shov-ko-la' 


Chocol&te 
Cabbage 1 


Chou 


shoo 


Chou-fleur 


shoo-flure» 


Cauliflower 


Choux da Bruxellea 


ahoo-duh-brewxal 1 


Brussels sprouts 


Coeur 


kerr 


Heart 




kojo-pawt' 


Stewed fruit; sauce 


Compote 


one kind of fruit, 



Concombre 

Confiture 

Consomroe 

Coquille 

Cote 

Creme 

Crema Fouettee 

Crepe 

Crevette 

Croquette 

Crumb 

Cuiainier 

Dejouner 
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kawn-kavnbr 1 

kavn-fee-toor 1 

kawn-sav-aay 1 

ko-kee' 

kaw 

krem 

krem-fo-et-tay 1 
krep 

kruh-vet 1 

kro-kot' 

krura 

kwoe-sir.-yay 
da-2hoe-nay 
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usually apple 
Cucuriber 
Jam, preserve 
Clear tioup 
Shell for baking 
Rib; chop 

Cream 

Whipped cream 
Pancake 

Shrimp 1 

Patty of meat 

Piece of bread or coko 

Cook 

Breakfast; lunch 



French Term 


Pronunciation 


Definition / 


Diable 


dee- a bl 


Deviled 


Dendtaeso 


demee tass 


Half cup 


Dlnde 


dand 


Turkey 


Du jour 


d f sbuhr 


Of the day 


Ecrevisse 


ay-kruh- vee se ' 


Crayfish 


Eau 


oh 


Water 


En 


uh 


In 


En bellevue 


uh bell-voo 1 


In aspic jelly 


En brochette 


ahn-broh-shet 


Ch a skewer 


En coquilles 


uh ko-kee 1 


In shells 


&>tvecote 


awn-truh-ko 1 


Sirloin steak 


Entree 


awn-tray 


Main course 


Entremets 


awi-truh-raeh 1 


Desserts 


Eplnard 


ay-pee-nahr 1 


Spinach 


Escargots 


es-kahr-go 1 


Snails 


Falsan 


fay-zavn r 


Pheasant 


Farce 


fahrce 


Ground meat 


Farci 


f ahr-see 1 


Stuffed 


Filet 


fee-lay 1 


A fleshy cut of n»at 
or fish, usually 
without bones 


Filet migDon 


foA.l av' mflfi-VAwn ' 


A small round cut of 
lean beefsteak 


Flambe 


flawm-bay 1 


Flamed 


Flan 


flah 


Custard; mold 


Florentine, a la 


floor-ahn-teen 


With spinach 
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French Term 
Foie 

Foie gras 

Fondue 

Frappe 

Fricassee 

Fore s tier© 

Frit 

Froid 

Froinage 

Fume 

Garnitures 

Gateau 

Gelee 

Gigot 

Glace 

Grencuille 
Grille 
Hareng 
Haricot vert 
Hollandaise 

Hoiuard 

* 

Hors d'oeuvre3 
Huitros 



Pronunciation 
fwah 

fwah grah 

fawn-doo 

trap-pay 1 

frick-a-aay 1 

fav-rest-teeyer 1 

free 

frwah 

froh-raaj 1 

Too- nay 1 

gar-knee-tur 1 

gah-toe 1 

zhuh-lay 1 

thee- go 1 

glahss 

gruh-noo-ee 1 

gree-yay 

ah-rawng 1 

ah-ree-ko 1 vair 

ah-lan-day3 

oh-nxr 1 
ohr-doe 1 vr 
veot'ruh 



Definitl ti 
Liver 

Goose liver 
Halted cheese 
Fine ice 

Mothod of cooking 

With mushrooms 

Deop fat fried 

Cold 

Cheese 

Sacked 

Garnishee 

Cake 

Jelly 

Leg 

Ice j ice cream 

Frog 

Broiler 

Herring 

String beans 

Sauce nade with egg 
yolk, molted butter, 
and lemon 

Lobstor 

Predinner tidbits 
Oysters 
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French Term 

Jarobon 

Jardiniere 

Julienne 

Jus 

Lait 

Laitue 

Langouste 

Lapin 
Legume 
Macedoine 
Madrilene . 
Kaitre d 1 hotel 
Marrons 
Meringue 
Heuniere 

Mignon 
Mirepotx 

Mousse 

Mouton 

Navets 

Noisette 

Nouillo 

Oeuf 



Pronunciation 

zhahn-bawn 1 

zhar-dan-yer 1 

zhool-yen 1 

zhue 

lay 

lay- tew 1 
lawn-goost 1 

lah-pan 1 

lay-goora 1 

mah-suh-dwahn 1 

mah- dree -lain 1 

maytr doe- tell 1 

mar-ron 1 

meh-rang 1 

men-yare 1 

?s~ • — — 
mee-yawn 1 

mere 1 eh-pwah 

moose 
moo- t awn 1 
nev-ct* 
nwah-zet 1 
noo-ee 1 
euf 



Definition 
Ham 

With vegetable 
Thin stripe 
Juice, gravy 
Milk 
Lettuce 

Rock lobster; sea 
crayfish 

Rabbit 

Vegetable 

Mixed fruits 

Tomato soup 

Head of food service 

Chestnuts 

Beaten egg white 

Pan fried and served 
with brown butter 

Dainty 

Mixture of onions, carrots, 
and celery 

Whipped foam 

Mitt on 

Turnips 

Hazelnut 

Noodle 

Egg 
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French Term 
Oeuf i pochea 
Owlette 

Oignon 
Pain 
Parfait 
Pate 

Patia aerie 
Peche 

Petit fours 
Petit pains 

Poire 

Pois 

Poissons 

Poitrine 

Poxoroes 

Powroe de terre 

Potage 

Pot Au Feu 

Poulet 

Puree 

Quenelle 

Ragout 

His 



Pronunciation 

uf-pav-shay' 

oto-let 1 

awn-yawn 1 

pan 

pahr-fay 1 
pah-tay 1 

pah-tee-suh-ree 1 

paish 

pe-tee' foar 1 
pe'tee' pan 1 

pwahr 
Pwah 

pwah-sawn 1 
pwah-treen 
pawn 

pawm 1 duh-tayr 1 

poh-tahge* 

pot-dh-fe' 

poo-lay 1 
poo-ray 1 
kuh-nel 1 
rah- goo 1 
ree 



Definition 
Poached eggs 
Mixed egg 
Obion 
Oread 

Ice sream diah 
Maat paste 
Pastry 
Peach 

Small pastries 

Rolls or snail bread 
in any form 

Fear 

Baas 

Fish 
Breast 
Apples 
Potatoes 

Soup 

Boiled beef with a 
variety of vegetablea 
and broth 

Chicken 

Sieved food 

Dumpling 

Stew 

Sweetbread 
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Kronch Term 

Riz 

Rognon 

Roti 

Roulade 

Roux 

Saucission 
Saumon 
Saute 
Sol 

Sols raeuniere 

Sorbet 

Souffle 

Tasse- 

Tranche 

Veau 

Vichysoisse 

Viennoise 
Vin Rose 
Vin Rough 
Vinaigrette 

Volaillo 
Vol au vent 



Pronunciation 
roe 

r awn-yawn' 
ro-tee 1 
roo-lahd' 
roo 

saw- see-sown 1 
saw- mono 1 
saw-tay 1 
sell 

sol men-yare 1 

saw-bay 1 

soo-flay 1 

tahce 

trawnsh 

vo 

vee-shee-swahz 1 

vee-yen-vahz 1 
veh rhoze 1 
veh rhoush 1 
vee-nay-gret 1 

vo-lie 1 

vole oh vaan 1 



Definition | 
Rica 
Kidney 
Roasted 
Rolled roat 

Sauce foundation - equal 
parts of flour and fat 

Sausage 
Salmon 

Pan fried in butter 
Salt 

Fish in sauce 
Sherbet 

Whipped pudding 

Cup 

Slice 

Veal 

Hot or cold potato 
and leek soup 

Vienna style, breaded 

Rose-colored wine 

Red vine 

Dressing with oil, 
vinegar and herbs 

Poultry 

Patty shell 
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OBJECTIVES ^ 

If? 

After completing this program, you will be able to 

1. define food poisoning. 

2. select from a list the two principal types of food poisoning. 

3. tell which kind of food poisoning occurs most often. 

4. select from a list the kinds of food poisoning caused by bacterial 
toxin and those caused by bacterial infection. 

5. name the six factors that control the growth of bacteria. 

6. tell how to prevent food poisoning. 

7. tell how dysentery and trichinosis are caused and how they can 
be prevented. 

ii 
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1. Each year approximately one million persons in the United State* 
are stricken with food poisoning. Some of these illnesses may last only 
24 hours; others will cause pain and discomfort to the victim for the 
rest of his life. 
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2. Food poisoning can be a serious matter to any Army unit. Even 



o 



a minor case can disable the unit to the extent that it fails to accomplish 
its mission. 

As a food service supervisor or food handler, you can help to 
prevent food poisoning by preparing, serving, and handling food properly. 
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3. What i« food poisoning? 

Food poisoning is the sudden illness of • suh«tanttal number of 
people who have recently eaten the sane specific food. 
Food poisoning can always be traced to a 

food. 
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specific 
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4. For an illness to be diagnosed food poisoning, • 



ill about the same time. 



of people vho have eaten a specific food «ust become 



4 



substantial) 

or ) nunber 
Urge ) 

5. A faally of four could have food poisoning after a picnic; but, 
if six ncn fror. a conpany becane ill after the entire coapany ate the 
sane food in the wesshall, their illness could not be ____ 
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food poisoning 

7. The two types oE food poisoning are chemical and biological . 



FOOD POISONING 



CHEMICAL 



BIOLOGICAL 
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8. There arc two types of food poisoning: 

Any case of food poisoning can be 

and ' 

classified as one of these two types. 
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9. Food poisoning caused by bacteria, plants, and animals is 
biological food poisoning. 

Food poisoning caused by insecticides, fungicides, and roden- 
ticides and by the use of equipment that contains poisonous materials 
is chemical food poisoning. 



FOOD POISONING 



CHEMICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 




Plants 


Animals 


Bacteria 
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10. If food poisoning is caused by bacteria, animals, and plants 
it is called ; . food PO^oning. 
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biological 

11. Chemical, plant, and animal food poisoning are the easiest to 
prevent. They account for less than 5 percent of all cases of food 
poisoning. 

FOOD POISONING 



; CHEMICAL ' 


BIOLOGICAL 




Plants 


Animals/ V>£;; : - 


Bacteria 



Cause less than 57. of all cases of food poisoning. 
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12- If chemicals, plants, and animals cause less than 5 percent of 
all food poisoning, then cause more than 95 percent. 
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bacteria 
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FOOD POISONING 


1 


CHEMICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 






Plants 


Animals 


Bacteria* 


antimony 


some mushrooms 


some shellfish 


Staphylococcus 


cadmium 


rhubarb leaves 


some tropical 


C. botulinum 


copper 


water hemlock 


fish 


Salmonella 


lead 




trichina 


Streptococcus 


zinc 






C. perfringens 


insecticides 








fungicides 








rodenticides 









* Staphylococcus food poisoning is usually called staph food poisoning. 
Streptococcus food poisoning is usually called strep food poisoning. This 
is the organism that causes strep throat. The terms "staph" and "strep" 
are used throughout this text. 
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14. Certain metallic chemicals, if used in the manufacture of mess 
equipment, will cause food poisoning. Some of these arc copper, lead, 
antimony, zinc, and cadmium. 



14 
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15. Army R.-gulatlon 40-5 states that equipment which comes into 
contact with food will not be made of or plated with materials that contain 
Q cadmium, lead, zinc, or other poisonous material. However, galvanized metal 
may be used for storage of dry food. 

The regulation also specifies that acid foods or beverages will 
not be stored, prepared, or served in zinc-galvanized containers. 
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dry food 
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17. The way to prevent food poisoning from metallic chemicals is 

to usc I Army equipment in the preparation and 

storage of food.. 



c 
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standard 
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18. Chemical food poisonings havi? increased with the general use 
of insecticides, fungicides, and rodonfcicides. These poisons arc to be 
used only in the way prescribed by Anr.y regulations (AR 420-76). 
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19. Poisons cannot be stored in Messing facilities. Poisons 
(insecticides, rodcntlcides, and the like) must be stored and used as 
prescribed by Army • 



19 
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regulations 

20. Two rules to remember in preventing chemical food poisoning: 
Use only standard Army-procured mess equipment. 

follow Army . l " thc use of i«" ectic ' ucf 

and rodenticides. 
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regulations 



21. The three types of Si oloRical food poisoning arc plant, animal, 
and bacterial. 

Food poisoning from plants is particularly easy to avoid. No 
poisonous plants arc procured for food; so it is necessary only to stay 
within supply channels and to use approved food sources . 
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22. If you use only plants obtained from approved sources or supply 
channels, you will not have food poisoning due to • 



O 





plants 



23. rsinK foods from approved supply sources is also important in 
prevent inu animal food poisoning. The Army carefully tests and inspects 
foods as they arc purchased to make certain they can be safely eaten. It 
is unlikely, for example, that you would get animal food poisoning from 
fish or shellfish obtained from Army sources. (Remember, however, that 
these items and others can become contaminated with bacteria if not 
properly handled. They can then cause bacterial food poisoning*) 
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24. The trichina, a worm so small Chat it can be seen only with 
microscope, causes trichinosis , another type of animal food poisoning. 
A person may get trichinosis by eating trichina-inrested pork that has 
been undercooked. Cooking pork to an internal temperature of 150° F and 
above will kill the trichina. 
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25. To prevent trichinosis . Army 
regulations require that pork be 
cooked to an internal temperature of 
150° F, 



t*1 



212 F water boils 



-150 F 

KILLS TRICHINA 
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32 F water freezes 
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26. Pork must be cooked to an internal temperature of 
to prevent . 
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27. The throe causes of biological food poisoning, arc animals, 
pUnta, ana bacteria. However, bacteria cause « percent of all cases 
o£ focd poisoning. 

FOOD POISON I NO 







BIOLOGICAL 




/'Plants^J 


v : ; ^ Animal sVr.VvV- 


Bacteria 

\ , > 



Cause 957. of all 
cases of food 
poisoning* 
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28. Ninety-five percent of all cases of food poisoning are caused 



o 



by 
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bacteria 
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29. Before studying the specific bacteria that cause food poisoning, 
you need to know what conditions promote the growth of bacteria* You can 
prevent the growth of bacteria if you understand how they grow and how you 
can control their environment. 
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30. The growth of bacteria depends on six important factors. Use 

the memory word FOAMTT to help you remember these factors: 

FOOD 

OXYGEN 

ACIDITY 

MOISTURE 

TEMPERATURE 

TIME 
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31. The first letter of the word FOAMTT stands for food > Bacteria, 
like all other living organisms, must have food. Many bacteria will feed 
upon the food of man and will grow freely in it. 
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32 . One reason that man is endangered by bacteria is that both man /^(p 



and bacteria live on the same 



O ® 
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i f or air. If you 



%. Another factor in bacterial grovvh is oxygon, 
know the oxygen needs of the types of bacteria and can control the 
environment of bacteria, you can prevent bacterial food poisoning more 
easily. 

Some bacteria live only in the presence of oxygen: Aerobes. 
Some bacteria Uvc only in the absence of oxygen: Anaerobes. 
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35. Two of the six factors (FOAMTT) that influence the R rovth of 
bacteria are food and oxygen . Bacteria that live only in the presence 

of oxypen are called _ — - • 

' (aerobes - anaerobes) 



35 
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aerobes 

36. Aerobes are bacteria that live only in the 
of oxygen. 
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anaerobe, aerobe 



38. Bacteria that live only in the absence of oxygen are called 
• anaerobes. 
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40. Because some bacteria can live where there is no oxygen, they 
can live in foods in scaled containers (for example, cans, bottles, and 
plastic bags or pouches). When they do, they contaminate the foods. 
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41. Two of the six factors that control the growth of bacteria are 

food and _. . The next factor you will study Is acidity . 

Most bacteria grow best in materials that are neither strongly acid nor 
strongly alkaline. 

FOOD 

OXYGEN 

ACIDITY 

M 

T 

T 



Al 



oxygen 

U2. The amount of acid or alkalinity contained in a material is 
measured on the P H scale. Most bacteria grow in the middle of the pH 
scale between pH 6 and pH 8. 

pH scale 
Neutral Point 

4 



2 3 
ACID 



t 



To u 12 13 m 

ALKALINE 
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43. Many of the foods of man arc neither highly acidic nor highly 
alkaline. Meats, for example, would fall in the middle of the pit scale, 
fron pll 6 to nil 8. Most fruits contain a great deal of acid; most 
vegetables are alkaline. You can usually tell an acid food by iti-tart 

caste. 
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44. Some bacteria grow in highly acidic materials; others grow 1 
highly alkaline materials. However, most bacteria grow best near the 

0 f the scale, from pH 6 to pll 8. 
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Middle, p!l 
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45. Here's where the classes of food* usually fall on too pit scalu. 



pH 



ACID 



NEUTRAL 



ALKALINE 



I 



I 



FRUITS 



MEATS 



I 



VEGETABLES 



See If you can tall where aach of tha following food* would fall. 
In the blank* provided, write A. betide an acid food, M beelde a neutral, 
and Al beside an alkaline. 



1. grapefruit juice 

2. squash 

3. apples 



4. turkey 

5. peas 

6. steak 
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1. A 4. N 

2. Al S. M 

3. A e. H 
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46. Sine* bacteria grow best in materials that are neither strongly g> 
acidic nor strongly alkaline, you can -see that the food of man nay be a 
natural breeding place for harmful bacteria. 
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47. Three of the six factors that .influence bacterial 8 rowth are 

• , and 



o 
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food, oxygen, and acidity 

48. A fourth factor in bacterial growth is moisture . Because 
bacteria must absorb their food through their cell walls, they must 

have t0 livc and 8 row * 

Food 
Oxygen 
Acidity 
Moisture 
. T 
T 
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moisture 

49. Moisture is so important that bacteria will notgrow in a 
material in which the moisture content is lower than 15 percent. 

If ths [ content of a material it lcsa 

than 15 - percent, bacteria will not grow in it* 
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moisture 



SO. The first four factors that influence bacterial growth are 

O : © 

and . 



F 
0 
A 
M 
T 
T 
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Food, Oxygen, Acidity, and Moisture 



51. Another factor In bacterial growth is temperature . 

For bacteria to grow, they must have a suitable temperature. 
Therefore, bacterial growth can be controlled by controlling 



the 



Food 

Oxygen 

Acidity 

Moisture 

Temperature 

T 
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temperature 

52. Bacteria may be 
divided into three groups with 
respect to temperature. The 
temperatures at which these 
bacteria grow best are shown 
on this thermometer. 




Heat-loving 
108° F to F 



Moderate- teciperature- 
v loving 

>A1° F to 113° F 



I Cold-loving 
f 31° F to 90° F 
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temperature- loving or 



O 



•loving. 
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heat, moderate, cold 

54. In addition to the three types of bacteria you have studied 
there are others called heat-withstanding bacteria. 

Heat-withstanding bacteria are highly heat-resistant; their 
spores (survival forms) can withstand boiling . 
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55. So far, you have learned five of the six factors that affect 
the growth of bacteria. They arc 

F. . 

C^. _ 

A_ 

- 

T r 

T 
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Food, Oxygen, Acidity, Moisture, Temperature 
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56. Time also is an important influence on the growth of bacteria. 

Given enough time , most bacteria can adjust to different foods, 

to an environment with or without oxygen, to varying degrees of acidity 

and moisture, and to different temperatures. 

Food 

Oxygen 

Acidity 

Moisture 

Temperature 

Time 
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57. The time required for the growth and death of bacteria may be 
divided into four phases: 
Lag (slow) phase 
Rapid-growth phase 
Equal phase 

Death phase E * u * 1 



T 



Growth 



/Rapid 



Slow 



Time 
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58. The slow phase occurs when bacteria are adjusting to a new 
environment. The growth rate during this period is very slow, because 
bacteria require time to make an adjustment to a new environment. 
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59. It takes for bacteria to adjust to a 

new environment. Then they begin to Multiply rapidly. In this period 
of rapid growth , the number of bacteria increases tenfold for every unit 
of time. 
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60. Bacteria require tl«c to adjust to a new environment before they 

enter a period of ext. 'feme ly _ — growth. 

Growth gradually levels off and remain* constant for a few 
hours. Curing this tit*, growth of new bacteria eoual* death of old 
bacteria (the equal phase). Then the «.a. of bacteria begin, competing 
for food, and there It more bacterial waste than food. Cradually. the 
bacteria die (death phase). 
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61. The most important thing to remember about the time required for 
bacterial growth is that most bacteria can adjust to a new environment in 
about 4 hours* 

Prepared food cannot be removed from the refrigerator and left 
at room temperature for more than 
hours, because harmful 



bacteria will begin to multiply 
in it* 
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62. Most frequently, food poisoning is caused by bacteria, so that 
preventing food poisoning depends largely on preventing the growth of 
harmful bacteria. Six factors that control the growth of bacteria are 

£ : : 



M 
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Food, Oxygen, Acidity, Moisture, Temperature, Time 

63. Bacteria cause illness in two ways: 

By producing in the food toxins, or poisons, which 
when eaten cause violent stomach reactions. 

By invading the body tissues and multiplying, 
producing harmful activity known as Infection . 
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64. Toxins, or poisons produced by bacteria , may be present in food 
before it is eaten. Food poisoning can be caused by toxins . 

The harmful activity of bacteria as they invade the body tissues 
and multiply is _ 
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infection 



65. Infection is the harmful activity of ^ as 
they multiply in the body tissues. The poisonous by-products of bacteria, 
or , also cause illness. 
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bacteria, toxins 

66. The toxins of some bacteria (staph food poisoning, for example) 
arc heat-stable; that is, they are not readilv d^stroved by. heat. 

Even though leftover food is boiled before it is served, the 
____ will still be present to cause food poisoning. 
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67. Staph food poisoning, botulism, and perfringens food poisoning 
are caused by bacterial toxins . 
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68. Although both staph food poisoning and botulism arc caused by 

bacterial the y arc not slmllar ln othcr rc8,,ccts,< 

. Staph food poisoning produces a toxin that ^ 
easily destroyed by heat. 

i destroyed by heat 

The botulism toxin _____ , ■ - 3 

(can be, cannot be) 
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toxins 

is not, can be 
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69. Staph food poisoning produces illness for about 48 hours. 
Botulism- does not occur frequently in the United States; 
however, it is fatal to more than, half of its victims. 
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71. To prtvcnt staph food poisoning, you need to know the condition* 
that pronote the growth of the bacteria which cause It. 
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72. These bacteria like moderate temperatures, and they require 
oxygen for proper growth and development. They grow and produce their 
poisonous byproducts (toxins) best in materials that are neither highly 
acidic nor highly basic. 
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73. itw bncte rlo that c»u«« staph foot poisoning grow in 

teootrntvres In the pretence of oxygen. Their 

Ideal environment is the neutral nrtt of tht fM ncntn. 

r 
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■odcrate 

74. Boiling at 212° F for 30 Minute* destroys the organic* 
responsible for comon food poisoning. However, the toxin produced by 
these organises is very difficult to destroy. Fn- this reason, the 
to-in is described as heat-stsble . 

Although the organises themselves are destroyed, the 
produced can still cause illness. 
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75. Because of the danger from toxins, Army regulations prescribe 
that certain foods may not be retained as leftovers. 



The us^ial heating of leftovers 
toxin produced in staph food poisoning. 



(will - will not) 



.destroy 
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76. Bacteria responsible for staph food poisoning seem to prefer 



mayonnaise, chicken gravy, dairy products, and sausage. 

But it is pointless for you to spend time learning long lists 
of foods in which the species will grow. Bacteria are highly adaptive. 
Given enough time, they can adjust to a new environment and to foods in 
which they don't usually grow. 



O 



ready- Co- serve foods — custards and cream-filled pastries, hams, cakes, 
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77. Refrigeration greatly reduces the possibility of growth of 
bacteria. 

Experiments have shown that cultures of staphylococcus organisms 
o o 

refrigerated at 38 to 44 F required 4 weeks to produce toxins. Identical 
cultures kept at room temperature* produced toxins in k matter of hours. 
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78. All foods that will grow bacteria must be kept under ^?g2 ^ 

. Some of these foods are pastry-filled bakery 



products, sandwiches > and cakes. 

Sandwiches are often responsible for food poisoning. For this 
reason, sandwich fillers that readily support bacterial growth must not 
be used for box lunches; and prepared sandwiches must not be left at room 
temperature for more than 4 hours . 
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refrigeration 

79. Certain types of sandwich fillers are the ideal breeding place* 
of harmful bacteria. 

Prepared sandwiches must not be left at room temperature for 
more than hours. 
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80. Foods must be refrigerated properly so that they will cool 
rapidly, if a 10-gallon pot full of hot stew is placed in the refrigerator! 
it will take hours for the internal temperature of the stew to reach a 
temperature of 34° to 44° F. To refrigerate foods properly, place them 
in shallow or small containers. 
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81. Good personal hvgienc is essential in preventing contamination 
by bacteria. 

Bacteria are found on, the «kin; in boiia, pimples, nasal di»- 
charges, and saliva; and in the air. In fact, each sneeze and cough 
discharges these organisms, if these bacteria contaminate food and 
produce toxins, food poisoning vill result. 
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•2. The fact that bacteria may be found In an* Infection has an 
important bearing on food handling. 

If you were a supervisor and a cook cane to work with sores 

on his hands, what should you do? , : 
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An answer similar Co "Keep hi* from handling food" or "Send him on tick 
call" is satisfactory. 
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83. If a person with an Infection handles food, he may contaminate 

it with _. 
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84. A case of staph food poisoning was traced to weat and gravy 
prepared by a cook whose fingers had becoae infected after having been 
burned. 

Persons with u st not be allowed to handle 

foods. 
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infections or burns 

85. The aorc food is handled, the greater the possibility of 
contamination. 

One yav to keep food from being contaminated is to keep food 

. to m minimum. 
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handling 

86. Some rules for the prevention of staph food poisoning are as 
follows: @ 
—Keep food handling to a ; 



••Keep all foods th«t vill grow bacteria under 



—See that persons who handle food are free of infections and 
that they practice good personal hygiene,. 
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87. Botulism, like staph food poisoning, is caused by toxins , which 
are produced by the organism Clostridia Botulinum. 
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88, Botulism it most often fatal. 
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( H080DY FOOLS 

L AROUND WITH 
C. BOTULINUM f 
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89. The organism which is responsible for botulism likes moderate 
temperatures and lives in the absence of oxygen; that is, it is an 
anaerobe. 
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oxygen 

91 The botulism organism grows without oxygen, in containers of 
processed food that are not commercially sterilized. 
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92. Botulism bacteria grow without „ in 

containers of processed foods that have not been cotmnercially 



O 
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oxygen, sterilized 



93. The toxin produced by these bacteria is one of the most powerful 
poisons known to nan. Only one milligram of che toxin ( 28 * 0 00 o£ * n 
ounce) is needed to cause death to 8,000 people. 

In two separate cases, death was caused by testing one snap 

bean. 
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94, Temperatures of 212° F and/above may destroy the toxin that 
causes botulism. However, if it is /suspected that a food might cause 
botulism, the food must always be destroyed . 
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„. The pr..«»« ot thl. to,U U. b«n i.dl..«d by ggUM ..nt«t M r, 
of P ,o«...d food, dl...l.r«io. of food. ~d *— » »r .«„>, odor. 

~* r nn A will be opened end the food tervtd 
Therefore, no swollen containers of food will be opene 

unless the surgeon or veterinarian so directs. 
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96. Cans of food which show swelling or leaking be 

(can « cannot) 

served without the approval of the surgeon or the veterinarian. 
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cannot 



97. Food having unusual or off-odor or unusual or off -color a 
be served or even tasted ! Swollen containers may indicate that 
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98. If you open a can of corn and find that it has an unusual odor 
and color , do not _ it or serve it. 

@ 




taste 



99. The presence 
in processed food by off- 
er by *" 



of toxin fro. the botolls* organise; 

end off- 



M y be indicated 



containers. 
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odor, color, swollen 

100. You nay not be able to tell by the color, odor, or teste of « 
food that the food it contaminated. 



• 
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101. Sone rules for the prevention of botulism ere as follow.: 

—Do not serve or taste foods having off- or 



©ff- 



— Do not serve or taste foods fro» 
leaking containers. 



or 
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color, odor, swollen 9 

ICS. Some facts to remember about the botulism toxin are as follows: 
—It is produced in containers of processed food that have not 
been commercially « 
••It is a deadly [ 
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sterilized, poison 

103. Another toxin-producing bacterium that is more frequently being 
detected as a cause of food poisoning is the Clostridium perfringens 
(usually written C. perfringens). It is found in soil and in raw meat 
and is highly heat-resistant. 
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104. It is _ ^ t0 c - perfringes with heat. 

easy, difficult 
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diff: :ult 

105. Although the organism that causes ^perfringens poisoning is 
closely related to the one that causes botulism, perfringens is not 
fatal. 
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106. Perfringcns poisoning develops in about 15 hours and lasts only 
a day or less than a day. The symptoms are abdominal pain, diarrhea, and 
chills. Not often does the victim experience nausea, vomiting, or fever. 

If you heard that a patient had suddenly died of food poisoning, 
would you suspect perfringens or botulism? _ — 
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botulism 

107. Meats that have not been carefully prepared are most often the 
cause of perfringens food poisoning. Meat pies, boned rolled beef roast, 
pork, turkey, and fish paste have all been incriminated. One outbreak of 
2,000 cases was traced to stuffed turkeys. 

Suppose you ate these foods for dinner: rolled beef roast 
cooked rare, creamed onions, carrots, and. apple pie. You later were ill 
of food poisoning, which the doctor diagnosed as perfringens. Which food 
should first be examined for wholesomeness? 
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the roast beef 



the conditions that increase the hazard of perfringens 



108. These are 
food poisoning: 

—Improper processing of meats 

— Overhandling. 

—Failure to refrigerate meats 
—Exposure of meat to air. 
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109* To control C. pcrfringens, you must observe the following rule: 

••Serve meat dishes as soon as they are cooked, or cool them 
rapidly to 40 to 45° F. 

—When reheating foods, reheat rapidly to 145° F. 

••Cook large cuts of meat thoroughly* (Use a meat thermometer 
to make sure meat reaches required temperature*) 

••Divide stews and similar dishes into small lots for cooking 
and refrigeration* 

O 
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110« See if you can answer these questions: ^ ' 

a. Why should you divide stew into small lots for cooking or 
refrigerating? 



b. Since C. perfringens are trtost often found in meats, where 
on the pH scale do they grow? 

O 
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111. Answers to frame 110: 

a. The food will heat or cool much more quickly, and the 
bacteria will not get a chance to grow, (or similar statement) 

b. In the middle, or the natural area, of the pH scale. 
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112. You have studied three types of food poisoning that are caused^ 
by bacterial toxins: 

Staph food poisoning 
Botulism 
Perfringens 

Now you will study two types of food poisoning that are caused 

by bacterial infection: 

Salmonella food poisoning 
Strep food poisoning 
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113* Some bacteria produce food poisoning by causing infections. 
These may be the Salmonella bacteria. Many animals are carriers of 

Salmonella. 
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114. Salnonclla arc moderatc-tcmperaturc-loving aerobes that must ^ S~$^ 

have a pH above 6 for growth. 

They grow best in materials that are neither highly acid nor 
highly basic; for example: poultry, salads, meats, and egg products. 
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115. Salaonella need temperature. They live 

in an environment of • 
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moderate, oxygen o)fa& 

116. Tltcre are many Salmonella organisms, and most of them will 
cause illness in man. 
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117. Salmonella bacteria arc conanon amoug cattle, swine, chickens, 
turkeys, dofcs, cats, rodents, and man. Any one of these can be a 
carrier of Salmonella without becoming ill. 
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118. Many of Che animals that are known to carry Salmonella are use 
for food. However, Salmonella poisoning has been greatly reduced as a 
result of the U.S. Government's inspection of animals before slaughter 
and inspection of the carcasses. 

Most of the other preventive measures are managed or controlled 

by mess personnel. 
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119. One way to prevent Salmonella poisoning is to cook foods 
thoroughly. 
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120. Uncooked foods or foods prepared and contaminated by food 
handlers may be responsible for Salmonella food poisoning. 

To prevent this kind of poisoning, cook foods 



O 
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thoroughly 



121. Salmonella food poisoning has often been referred to as a carrier 
illness; that is, it is spread by carriers of the bacteria. Any person 
who is a carrier must not be allowed to handle food. 

What kind of examination do you think a person should have to 
determine whether he is a disease carrier? 
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An answer like "medical examination" is satisfactory. & 

122. A food handler's examination is the type of medical examination 
given to determine whether a person who will handle food has a contagious 
disease . 
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123. Food handlers may be carriers of Salmonella. Hie type of 

examination given to screen out disease carriers is the 

examination. 
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food handler's 



124. Proper sanitation is essential in preventing food poisoning. 
Unclean personal habits, for example, failure to wash the hands after a 
visit to a restroom, are one way to contaminate foods. 

Practice sanitation and good personal hygiene. 




125. Good personal hygiene and proper 



are 



important in the prevention of all food poisoning. 
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sanitation 

126. Keeping foods under refrigeration prevents the growth of 
Salmonella* 
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refrigeration 
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129. In your assignment in food service, you do not act as insect 
and rodenr exterminator. You swist report the presence of rodents and 
insects to the Post Engineer or the field sanitation team, depending on 
your situation. All large-scale insect and rodent problems are handled 
by the Post Engineer or the field sanitation team. 
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130. Effective control iri extermination of 

and are very important, because these vermin are 

known to be carriers of Salmonella. 

Thc . or the field 

sanitation team* is responSiole for large-scale extermination problems. 
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insects and rodents 
Post Engineer 



131. There are several practices that are affective in preventing 
Salmonella food poisoning* 

—Keep foo'U under * 

—Cook foods * 

—Require food handlers to have a . 

examination. 

—Practice sanitation and good personal hygiene, 

—Make certain that insects and ; . are 

controlled. 
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refrigeration, thoroughly > food handler's, rodents 

132. Like Salmonella poisoning, strep food poisoning is caused by 
bacterial infection . You will recall that the strep bacteria are 
responsible for strep throat. 
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133. Strep food poisoning and Salmonella food poisoning are caused 
by bacterial » Infection is the harmful activity 

of bacteria as they multiply in the body tissues. 
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infection 



134. 

CAUSED BY BACTERIAL INFECTION 
Strep food poisoning 
Salmonella food poisoning 



CAUSED BY BACTERIAL TOXINS 
Sttoh food poisoning 
Botulism 
Perfringens - 
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, 135. The strep organisms are aerobes. 

They like moderate temperature, and they grow well in an 
environment having oxygen. 
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136. Strep grow best in [ temperatures* 

They also grow best in an environment of \ 

The Strep organisms $ which have a pH requirement of less than 
9.5, will not grow in material that is highly " 
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moderate f oxygen „ . bas ic 



137.' Staph food poisoning is caused by bacterial toxins, but strep 

food poisoning is caused by bacterial * 

* * 

Strep food poisoning is the least severe of the five food 
poisonings that you have studied. It lasts only 24 hours. 
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infection 



138. Some of the contaminated foods that have caused strep food 
poisoning are meat and poultry dressings, cheese, cream pies, croquettes, 
fried eggs, and meats. These aren»t the only foods that could be con- 
taminated with strep; so it's not necessary for you to memorize this list 
of foods. 
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139. The rules for the prevention of strep food poisoning begin with 
••Cook Foods Thoroughly." Sufficiently high tenperetures will destroy 
strep organisms. ~ 
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140. To prevent strep food poisoning, cook foods - 

"Refrigerate all foods" is also an important rule for the 

* 

prevention of this Hype of food poisoning. ~ 
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thoroughly 

141/ The growth of the bacteria that cause strap food poisoning can 
ba controlled by kaaplng foods uoder ; . 
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refrigeration £i7& 
142.. torn of the other rules for the prevention of strep food poisoning 



are similar to rules you learned earlier: 

Avoid ovarhandling food, btcautt the aort tht food it 

~ tht grttttr tht risk of contamination. 

Practice proper sanitation and good personal hygiene. 
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handled 

143. Strep food poisoning is caused by bacterial • 

Prevention of this illness involves 

—practicing and personal hygiene* 

—keeping foods under . 

—cooking foods . 

—keeping foods from being over ♦ 
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infection, sanitation, refrigeration, thoroughly, handled 



144. 

Staph food poisoning ) 

Botulism ) 

Perfringens ) 

Strep food poisoning ) 
Salmonella food poisoning) 

DYSENTERY: 



Food poisoning caused by. toxins 



Food poisonings caused by bacterial 
infections 

A food-borne illness, not a food 
poisoning 
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145. Dysentery is a food-borne illness, not a food poisoning, 
symptom of dysentery is diarrhea. 
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146. In many parts of the world, dysentery is more prevalent than 
the conraon cold. Usually this is true of countries that use night soil 
(human feces) for fertilizer. Surface water, man, unsterilized utensils;, ^ 
cockroaches, flies, and rodents act as carriers and contaminate' food. 
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147. A messing facility that observes proper sanitary procedures 
will prevent dysentery from carriers, unsterilized utensils, insects, 
rodents, and locally procured foods that are eaten fresh. 

Notice, however, that water and utensils used by the individual 
soldier were not included as a responsibility of the messing facility. 

O 
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148. One of the primary sources of dysentery among U.S. troops is QCfSL^ 
improperly cleaned (or dirty) messkits. 

Other sources are unapproved water supply and contaminated 
uncooked fruits and vegetables * 
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149, ^SQurcftE^of^dy8cnter y„«Qn g U.S. troops are \^ 

messkits, unapproved vatei supply, uncooked fruits 

and vegetables . 
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improperly cleaned, or dirty 

4 

% 150. The sources of dysentery are fruits and 

vegetables, water supply, and unsterilized 
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contaminated or uncooked, unapproved, meaakita 

151. Each aoldier ia reaponaible for his own neaakit, but the field 
mesa furnishea the water and facilitiea for cleaning it after uae. 
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152. Regulations require that in a field messing situation the two 
messkit rinse waters be kept boiling while in use. 
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153. The way to sterilise aesskits is to keep the water ; 

in the two rinses. 
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boiling oat 

1541 In the prevention of dysentery, "it i« T tapdrtint th«t-»ti«klt» v 



be 
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properly cleaned 



© 155. Another wet hod of preventing dysentery it to use only approved 

water— both for drinking and for washing. 
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156. In an emergency— even in • combat situation— yon will be given 
disinfectant tablet* with which to aake water acceptable for use. 
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157. In an emergency > 



are used to make water acceptable for use. 
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disinfectant tablets 
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158.. When disinfectant tablets have been added to water, the water 
becomes approved for use. However, a more desirable situation is for tRe 
Engineers to provide water which has been approved by the medical 
authorities. 
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159. Fresh fruits and vegetables grown in areas where dysentery is 
prevalent must not be eaten raw except on the approval of the surgeon. 
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160. Raw vegetables or fruits from areas where dysentery is prevalent 



may be eaten only if they are peeled, thoroughly washed in water from an 
approved source, immersed in water at 160° F for 1 minute, or immersed in 
a prescribed chlorine solution for 30 minutes (AR 40-5)* 
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161. In areas of the world where dysentery is prevalent, eating raw 
fruits or vegetables can be a health haxard. These fruits and vegetables 
must be cleaned as prescribed in Army regulations before they can be eaten. 
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162. Raw fruits and vegetables grown in parts of the world where 
dysentery is common can be eaten only after they have been cleaned. The 
type of cleaning required is specified in Army » 



o 
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regulations 



163, in the frames that follow, you will briefly review so»e of the 
important points of this text. If you have any trouble ^ 
answers', return to the appropriate portion, of the iext and review the ~ 
material until you understand it thoroughly. 
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164. Food poisoning is the sudden , . . — of 

number of people who have recently eaten a 



specific food. (Frames 3-6.) 

• The two principal types of food poisoning are 
and _ • (Frames 7-9.) 
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illness, substantial, chemical, biological 

@ 165. Plants, animals, and , are the three 

causes of biological food poisoning. (Frames 9, 10.) Of these three, 

- --- -_; cause 95 percent of all-cases of food ~ - — 
poisoning. (Frames 27, 28.) 

Trichinosis is a form of biological food poisoning that comes 

from eating . that has not been fully cooked. If 

the meat is cooked to an internal temperature of ° P, the 

trichina will be killed. (Frames 24-26.) 
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bacteria, bacteria 9 pork, ISO 




166; The growth of bacteria depends on six important factors (FOAMTT): 

• 

• t » 

, ! » *nd 

_~ . (Frames 30-62.) 

. Most bacteria can adjust to a new environment (to room temperature, 
for example) in about _______ hours. (Frames 58-61.) Foods that 

readily grow bacteria must be kept under . (Frames 




77-80.) 
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Food, Oxygen, Acid, Moisture, Temperature, Ttao, 4, refrigeration 

167 . iacteria can ewu illness by invading th« body tissues and 

multiplying. This hamful activity it known aa • 

(Franc 63.) 

•actcria can alao cauee illness through the production of ' 
. . (Frame 63.) 
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inftctlon, toxin* ~* 

16ft. Thr«« type* of biologx*al food poiooning ca«*«d by bact*rlal 
toxin* «rt . food poisoning, • 

\t*_ • <r*««iu.> 

Two type* of biological food polionlng cwm< by bacterial 

■ 

infection or* food poisoning and 

food poisoning. (Fran* 112.) 
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IM % Th. toxin pro4uc«4 by tht orgMlta causing f©©4 poi toning 

lt . (not willy atttroyo* ky hott). 

(Fran* 74.) 
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170.' The vest deadly food poisoning is caused by toxin and is known ^ 
_— • (FrssuM.) . V * 
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botuli StQ 

V\. Some of the practices that will prevent salmonella food poisoning 
are as follows: 

—Require examination. 



—Keep foods under 



—Control insects and 
••Cook foods 



—Practice proper 



(Frames 119-131.) 



and personal hygiene. 
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food handlers, refrigeration, rodents, thoroughly, sanitation 

172. Some of the practices that will prevent strep food poisoning 

are: 

Keep ^ ^ minimum. 

Cook foods • 



O 



Keep foods under 
Practice proper _ 



(Frames 139-143.) 
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food handling, thoroughly, refrigeration, sanitation 

173.' The toxin that cause, botulism is produced in containers of 
processed foods that have not been commercially 



3P 



t-*-» containers or 'food that has an 

Food from leaking or . 

off-color or off-odor may contain the botulism toxin. (Frames 91-95.) 
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sterilized, swollen ^ 

174. The most frequent source of . food 

poisoning is improperly prepared meat. 

The best way to control it is to serve meat dishes as soon as 
they are cooked or to • 
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1. REFERENCES 3^ 

a. "Spice.," publish* by American Spice Trade A..oci.tion Inc.. 1956. 

b. "Spice. Cround and Whole." Federal Specification EE-S-631. 

c "The Structure end Condition of Food.," by Andrew L. Vinton end 
K.te Berber Winder! Vol. IV, H>li.h.d by John Wiley end Son.. NY, 1939. 

d. "Element, of Food Engineering." Vol. 1. by Milton E. Parker. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1952. 

. "Flavor.. Beveregee end Condiment.," Vol. DC, publi.hed by qM 
Food and Coiner In.titut. for the Aneed Fore... Chicago, Illinoi.. IMS. 

i 

2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

To provide u.eful background information and guidance to Government 
per.onn.1 performing inspection on .pice*. 

3. HISTORICAL 

The u.e of .pice, can be traced back to prehi.toric time.. 
■JTS* - food. .^t in medicine, and ^^Jj^^SL 

+£u*+uZ~2» for th. popuLricy or .pic.. In th. p«t .nd 

since World Wer II. 
4. DEFINITIONS 

The definition of .pice, today ha. become mo.tly a matter of u.age. 

. True Soices are parts of certain aromatic plants which when ?^perly 
used in lon unclion w^h'foods render them -re palatable an d sat s yi ng. by 
stimulating the production of gastric juices, thereby aiding «J»«»°"; 
Se.e plan?, usually grow in the tropic and temperate j£j 
of the plant used as a spice may consist of the leaves, roots, bark, stems 
buds, seeds, or fruit. The term spices includes: 

(1) Herbs. Usually leaves and stems of plants that grow in the 
temperate rones (bay leaves, marjoram, oregano) . 

m Seeds. Seeds and sometimes the small fruit of berb plants 
which grow\n botn * the' tropical and temperate rones (an.se, caraway, 
cardamon, poppy, and coriander). paRe ^ 
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b . Miscellaneous Pry Seasoni ng Products include: J 

(1) Vegetable seasoning - Onions, garlic, shallots, chives, and 
the like. 

(2) Seasoning salt. - Mixtures of table salt with a vegetable 
lessoning, such as garlic, onions, or celery. 

fi\ Blends - Dry mixtures of spices and herbs for use in special 
products Vh^Sn Pie,Po; K;r - «"« ^ ra- 
tions. These include curry and chili powders. 

„ condiments are frequently described as food adjuncts or food 
7 « ^ are usually liquid or semi-liquid mixtures of «pic« 

needs . 

5. GENERAL INF0KMAT10H 

a. Classification of Spices 

From the standpoint of the botanist, spice, are •^"j*^ 1 '* 
to that part of the plant which is most con»only ployed for flavoring. 
This listing presents the more generally known spices. - 

(1) Barks: Cinnamon 

(2) Bulbs: Garlic, onions 

(3) Flower buds: Cassia buds, cloves 

(4) Fruits: Allspice, mace, nutmeg, pepper (black and white), and 

vanilla 

(5) Leaves: Bay, basil, dill, marjoram, peppermint, sage, savory, 
spearmint, tarragon, thyrae 

(6) Rhizomes (underground stems sometimes erroneously called 
roots): Ginger, turmeric 

(7) Roots: Horseradish 

(8) Seeds: Anise, caraway, cardamon, celery, coriander, cumin, 
fennel, fenugreek, mustard, poppy 

v n.„ additional substances such as food additives that, when used 
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families: 





(3) Lauraceae 

(4) Legumlnosae 

(5) Llllaceae 

(6) Myristicaceae 

(7) Kyrtaceae 

(8) Fipmwcm 

(9) Padaliaceae 

(10) Piperaceae 

(11) Solanaceae 

(12) Ubelliferae 



Laurel 

ru 

Lily 

Nutmeg 

Myrtle 

Poppy 

Sesamum 

Pepper 

Potato 



Parsley 
or carrot 



(13) Zingiberaceae Cinger 



Mustard (white and black) 

Marjoram, mint, rosemary, 
sage, savory, sweet basil, 
thyme 

Cinnamon, cassia, bay leaves 
Fenugreek 
Garlic, onion 
Nutmeg and mace 
Allspice, clove 

Foppy 
Sesame 

Pepper (black and white) 

Pepper (red), cayenne, 
chilies, paprika 

Anise, celery, caraway, 
coriander, cumin, dill, 
fennel, parsley 

Cardamon, ginger, turmeric 



d. Grinding: 



(1) Spices are S^T^g" * 

ground. In order to obtain the full «JJ the e$sen tial oil and 

utilized since the ^voting -terUl inel udin g en splce> 
resinous matter is confined Urgi |ly within th cell 

When the maximum of flavor ***Z^J'££ the flavor of the spice to 
and controlled so as not ^ destroy or ^Mnge lar $plce to a 

.ny great extent. Every spice gr indermi 1UO* P kcep$ bcttcr 

degree of fineness most suitabl for hxs Ut $truCturc is ruptured, 

and longer than groun* released with a consequent 
the flavoring (oxl) constituent xs 
loss in flavor. 



(2) 



tte modem spice grinder utili~d the latest grindin* cedent 
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,ucl» as banner mills, pulverizer., roil .ill., decorticator.. eWj ^ 
air separating, and other devices, in order to prevent low ****** 
Serial and Volatile oil. and to insure a clean product of proper 
article .i.e. Cround spice has a sosiewhat stronger flavor than the 
Sole .pic. "uc to the rupture or breaking of the cell structure with consequent 
^ration of voUtile oil. The color become, lighter depending on ch. 
degree of fineness; the finer the grind, the lighter the color. This 
applies to all ground spices. 

e. Chemical characteristics of spices: 

Spices like other plants having odor or flavor i»P»«ing 
contain volatile oils vhich the chemist calls "essential oils," because 
tni5 «e the basis of their flavor, and in order to distinguish the. from 
the non-volatile or fixed oils, such as olive, castor, corn, «tc. 
Md oils are liquid, practically insoluble in v.ter a. art the 
fixed oils; most essential oil. are soluble in alcohol, "*« d " l » < with 
th. exception of ca.tor oil) are practically not; fixed oil. are not 
volatile! whereas e...nti.i oil. are volatile and can be " covw « d b J . . 
aUtilUtion. Most of the essentia', oil. are optically active a. d «J«» ln « d 
iy optical rotation and refractive index. This ft"-*"' 4 ™* U ".pice. 
m one of the methods for ascertaining purity. ol * or " ln » J"" ** !* icM 
i„d other plants a. a natural mixture of re.inous matter and 
oil.! Due to their fatty, gummy and pungent nature hey^ hold "cent- 
uate and otherwi.e contribute to the flavor, E.«.nti.l oils are complex, 
cnemic.l substance in that they contain organic compound. , the 
chemist a. terpenes, alcohols and their ester. *U*yd« «d Ketone. , 
aliphatic compound, (ger.niol, citral), b.nxene ^J^ativej web a. 
benzaldehyde, cymene and it. derivatives thymol and the higher *°"* n J 
S e.£ terrenes. ^Some spices may contain sulphur compound. J*.r. jltrogtn 

6. INSPECTION 

a. To judge quality, examine the spice first for rich fresh color 
(particularly Important in the herbs and paprika), then bring it .lowly up 
to tne nostrils. Its pungency should rise to -et you. It « ~ J« 
strong and fresh excepting of course the few non-aromatic or faintly 
perfumed items such as mustard seed, sesame seed, poppy seed etc. 
Further detail is contained in Federal Specification EE-S-631, Spices, 
Sound and Whole" which outlines grade or standard requirements for 
each kind and type of spice, sampling inspection, test procedures and other 
retirements such as preparation for delivery. The inspec o, : must be alert 
f~l Citation soices (black pepper, mace, nutmeg) made by s P rayin S a "tcie 
on of the spice on aUrge amount of carrier (usually ground soya, buck- 
wheat, cottonseed hulls or other waste grains). 

I, Snices spice seeds, and herbs are subject to contamination by 

insect nests. Domestic and imported spices have been 
various an una 1 ana insect pe^u^o «- 
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f ound to contain excr.ta^ot ^ 
other antaala, auch 

weevil., •<»»., •• v«ll. ... 
c of th. untiring .ff f t .n- ^^^JSSSS^^ 

.piC; .it ^ISj-t f rigid ««22lsrIJ5!!2S STS* i.t. «• 

Ipprov.l a« • product •wting rn.« •» etlet of tht 

Country. How^.r, a. J J2jLK?S2rSi!« to .If.gu.rd th.lt 
nrogr...lv« and reputable »«■*•" «\i.u*l or laboratory tM»to»tto« 
int.r..t. by renting *«f found ^S^cr.f, no «th«r for.lg» 

to b. cont»ii«t«d with l«MCtt. th.it » r» , ^ fre^ants 
•actor, .Inc. on grinding «n toc ^'!! to disciplinary action by 

Could r..ult -nd th. «! l ^%niaiUon S^S. ilinaSlon conduct* *y 
public h«Uh jySS'SrjSLSl opp.«ronc. I*""****, 

plant per.onn.1, .pie. it ,x *" " . * , lM gn d th« presence of "drill, 
ne... strength (tron* •«**••'•>• .f^fiilK. >••*•. «■* 
(berrie. or .ood. attack* by ^ ln ^ g ^U during proc«..i«g by tlr 
Sticks, .ton... twigs, ttOBt, etc., trt «-«~ 
•eparator. and .cr.tning d.vic... 

o. spict. which reach th. ccnjuMr ar. tf-ggttiSE* 
of th. riiid Inaction* •«* t ^ 1C J^;rSi.roIt product, htv. 
Ped.r.l insp.ction «t th. port o *^J- fo J°tIi. ; ft .r .hipnwt in int.r- 
b«tn found to be adulter ^ '? £ whole or in part, of filthy 
tut. coa»erce. the .duit«.ticn cowittt^ in wn webbing, 

•ubst.ncc, i..., roaant urine, SE^eSKtZis. .pic, however, 

larv... otc. *KS3 oyii. Sition of ground th.U. 

uniik. whol. .pics nay be •^" r "S t °J i ;" gt « g , .t.lks, e*hau.t.d 

' ipict* and others. 

,f pr...nc. of ^ = ™ SSffMJW^ l§ 

f. Org.nol.ptic cU.tlflc.tlon. J^^^^^ " • " 
cl..«lfy »plc. ..cording to fUvor •"•"l" EJSJ ier.on.l .nd difficult 
conplet; *kr.«ent a. flavor J^^ m £Z2Z?« adjective. u..d 
to co»unic.t. by .pok.n f^^^mSi ind int.medi.t. .had., 
to describe type.. Int.nslties. tone. ™ c «* Uft# ^ de.cription of 
of fUvor make, a long and .oneuh.t ^""""J d txperi « nC e. Coriander 
. spice flavor i. b..ed upon personal ""^Jf ( ™ ^ ty , pic *«, a third 
•rone may i»prc». one .. ".ouseUke' ; ™«" r .. «y > ^ conUuloft 
l.^ou/earth", and a fourth, ^onder^lk. . * c Strength lcvel ac 
of the investigator, the grounding J^^tlon presented by the bouquet, 
which the spice is .tudled xnf luence the impress * £ Reliance must 

In varyins degrees, all flavoring s ^ s " n """% n e7alatability of 
be placed upon the olfactory sense to J«t.r«in. the p descrip tions 

seasoned foodstuffs. In P a "f?P h r J» ^a sized tnat each individual', 
of odors and flavor.. It m*t be ^^^^ ncighb ors. 
word picture of an aroaa or taste is as v«n 
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Spices should be kept in a cool, dry place. If kept in a van, damp 
place, spices will gradually deteriorate and lose the«.r strength in that 
the essential oil (flavoring) ingredient dissipates by evaporation, leaving 
behind a weak or odorless product incapable of imparting to any 
appreciable extent any of the original flavor to food. Hold formation 
with attendant musty odor and taste may also develop under these conditions. 
Spices like all other foodstuffs should be protected against insect 
infestation. Seme ground spices arc subject to caking and attack by 
insects, and by reason of their oily nature, deteriorate and loss of 
flavor results. As a" general rule, whole or unground spices keep for a 
longer period of time under normal conditions. Spices are generally 
fumigated before or after cleaning and grinding by scans of gases having 
germicidal and insecticidal properties. Containers snould be tightly 
closed after each use so that the valuable volatile oils are not lost. In 
very hot climates, it is advisable to place spices in refrigerators to 
guard against infestation and to avoid loss of natural oils. 

6. DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS 

ALLSPICE (Pimenta Officinalis, lindl.). Also known as pisientoin the trade 
(not to be confused with pimento, a species of red pepper). Allspice is 
the dried, nearly ripe fruit of an evergreen tree of the myrtle family and 
is native to the Western Hemisphere. Most allspice is grown on the island 
of Jamaica. It is also grown in Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras. Allspice 
berries are nearly round having a hard shriveled appearance and range in 
size up to k inch in diameter. Each berry contains two deep brown, 
reniform (kidney shaped) seeds separated by a very thin membrane. The 
flavor of allspice resembles a blend of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves, 
hence the name allspice. The odor may be described as fragrant and 
clove-like; the taste is astringent, slightly bitter and pungent. The 
flavor is contained in the pericarp (woody skin); the seeds themselves 
are not nearly as aromatic or pungent, having a slight nutty flavor. 
Allspice is available both whole or ground and is used in cooking and 
baking. 

ANISE SEED (Pimpinella Anisum L.). The fruit of a small annual plant of 
the parsley family. Most of the to? quality anise seed comes from Spain 
and Turkey. The seed is small, oval, or vase-like in shape, with a short 
hair-like stem affixed and light yellow longitudinal ridges or striation. 
It is similar to caraway in appearance but fuller, and of a gray-brown 
color. It has a characteristic, agreeable odor, and a pleasant licorice 
taste. Anise seed is available both whole and ground. It is used in 
making licorice confections, in baking, preparation of cordials or sthcr 
liqueurs, ami in. medicinal preparations, also as a tea to soothe the 
nervous system «nd induce sleep. 

BASIL (Ocimum Basilicua L.). Also known as sweet basil. The leaf and 
tender stems of an annual plant of the mint family. Basil is native to 
India and Persia, now cultivated in Europe (on the North Mediterranean 
shore) and, a great deal now grown commercially in this country. The 
flavor is sweet and warm with a pungent undertone and is available whole 
and ground. It is an important seasoning agent in tomato paste, soups, 
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, Mt «*.. .tc. .U. — - *. predion or — «. - ^ 
chartreuse and other liqueurs. 

M w«n. t ^ The aromatic, smooth, shiny, green leaf of 
BAY LEAVES (Laurus Hob ills L.). ™* . * Bay (laurel) leaves are 
"t he small - e vergreen, sweet bay or Ijur^tr^ ^ ^ key , 
native to the Mediterranean area. We imp y in lengfch ^ 

Mexico and France The J^?. The leaves are available 

The flavor of bay leaves ^f^^^t flavor to meats, soups, sauces, 
whole or ground. They impart •« in the manufacture of 

and fish dishes and are used to a large ex 
vinegars and pickling compounds. 

„ * t \ The fruit of a biennial plant of the 
CARAWA^_SEED (Carum Carvi M- ™ £ ye tQ Europe . Almost all caraway 
parsley family. Caraway seed "native v ^ i igh t. brown with 

seed is imported from the Netherlands. The o£ ^ inch longj 

pale colored, somewhat ye"«J» h ^ 8 ^ yor ^ pleasant, warm, slightly 
curved and tapered at the ends. The P Qstl used who i e . Caraway 

sharp, with a sweet undertone. These ed. are y sauerkraut, 

seed is used widely in bakery P^« c " *f is a i so US ed as a prin- 
soups, meats, and in mixed pickling spice, 
cipal ingredient of Kummel cordial. 

u*t nn ^ The dried fruit of a plant of 
CARDAMON_SEED (Elett.rU Cardamomum ™£> • Guatemala. The dried carda- 
the ginger family, vTitish, (Cream to Buff) coconut 

m on fruit consUts of a light d y, wn ^ ^ small reddish-brown seeds, 
shaped tough capsule (pod) "* ta "^| or gre enish-brown in color. 

The unbleached or green cardamons are grayish o g ^ q£ &n 

The seeds are irregularly round or angular ^ & ^ ne 

inch long and 1/16 of an inch thick They r kfi odor> and a cool, 

(or aril). They have a pleasant, whole bleached, whole 

' slightly pungent taste arda^ons seeds kept whole) and 

^rc^1. ( -i ^ -< P^ucts, and as an ingredient 

of curry and other seasoning. 

o These are the dried immature fruits of 

CASSIA BUDS (Cinnamomum Cassia). f cassia Q r cinnamon bark, 

the cassia plant and impart a f Uv « ^ ^.te^ seed used in 
They are grayish-brown in color. The fining reS cmblcs small 

Ticking U Versed and snugly held with n he forra oJ adding 

cassU fUrTo'sveet & - o^dishes where small amount of 
the whole spice is needed. 

t a nH Caosicum Baccacum L., considered 
CAYENNE PEPPER (Capsicum Frutescenes capsicuro . The 

a variety of C. Frutescenes) - S ^ xican chilies, Stated 

whole, dried pods are known as ^JjJ^lfi^ to tropical America 
Chilies, Tabasco Peppers etc - Cayenne i s n of ^ 

and cultivated in many other parts of the wor 1 ^ §< Rt(||(i| 

unground Cayenne pepper comes from I est A * fUet Uh. and .«c- 
domestically. It is in the shape of dry shiny p , $ ^ , n wlJth frora 

what wrinkled. The pods vary in size from 3/8 to * varitfty . 
3/16 to h inch depending on where grown and •««JJ n J on5tltutc the 
When ground, the small red ^^^J^^ produce arc hot, 
cayenne pepper of commerce. Cayenne 
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r -han and biting to the Caste, uulies are »suu iu cue »«..«ww««.« 
Tea '«ne p 'per an used whole for pickling purposes It is - -dispens- 
able flavoring for meat, fish, and vegetable dishes and an ingredient of 
tabasco sauce, curry powder, pork sausage seasoning, etc. 

rrtrpv SALT This product is a combination of the fruit of an imported 
celery lan e aS fine salt. Used for seasoning for soups, tomato juice, 
oyster stew, salads, dressing meat and other dishes. 

CELERY SEED (Apium Graveolens L.). The seed of a member of the parsley 
f Sfily (not dentical with the celery vegetable) Celery seed is native to 
family ^ n ° c f fa c seeds come from France and India. 

aroma " se eds vary from tan Co a 

are bitter and astringent to the taste, ine seeas 

Tney have the well known characteristic celery aroma and warm slightly bitter 



taste, 



CHT-T POWDER This product consists of a blend of spices usually ground 

U pepper cuTin seed, oregano and sometimes garlic powder and sa 
and" is used in the preparation of chili con carne, meat, fish and dairy 



dishes . 



Cinnamomum cassia, known xn the spice traae differenC sub-varieties, 

commonly sold in this country as cinnamon In its s £ 
rassia is native to China, Viet Nam and Indonesia. We import trom 

growb mwouijr K,,h i q rarelv used in the United bcaces. 

of the world particularly Mexico but is rarely use ^ 
Tr is almost buff colored and quite mild. It is avaiiaoie giuuu 

i s »d is our most important baking spice Stick cinnamon is used 
in pickling and as a flavoring for several kinds of beverages. 

CLOVES (Caryophyllus Aromaticus L.). The dried ^lou""" 
Tr^Tcree The word "clove" is derived from the French word, clou , 
green tree originally found growing on the 

Molucca Islands now a % t of Indonesia, formerly known as the Spice 
islanas. 1 ^ cloves frL this area are "Id^best in appear an 
ard flavor. Most of the cloves are imported from Madagascar, an 
Clov are usually H to 3/4 inch in length. They resemble in shape a 
round-headed nail. The best cloves are arge an l P - P. 3««^ tie 
wrinkled and of a light ^ish-browr > co lo They r a dxjj « 

5T2 .535 SS. ?u2. «. . -.1. - « 

Whole cloves are used for many purposes, i.e., studding ham a P^k in 
pickling fruits and vegetables, and in stews, gravies etc Ground cloves 
are used in baked foods, desserts, puddings, stews, etc., as well as in 
scrcne dental preparations. 
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•rii Hid ripe fruit of *n herb 
roR TANDER SEED (Coriandrum Sativum L.).The^ « ^ Host of the seeds 
fV he parsley family. The h « b J a , and' Yugoslavia. Coriander 

are imported from Argen tina , Horocco^ Roma , Uowish . br0 vm, almost 
i« a small seed, ranging in color from wnit / ridge8 . The seeds 
oundTn'shape/with alternating IJ^f^^ nave a mild distinctive 
vary in size from 1/8 to 3/16 inch in ren iniscent of a combination 

fragrant odor and a pleasant a^tictaste r whole or ground, 

of lemon peel and sage. Coriander seed is aval tionary pro ducts, 

£. . ds P are used fo, ^ ^ meat seasoning prepare- 

is an ingredient of picicitn^ v 

tions, and liquors, mainly gin. • 

*u ,11 dried ripe fruit of an annual 
CUMIN SEED (Cuminim Cyminum L.) . f * ^^ve'to Egypt and the Hediter- 
plant of th e parsley family. Curain ^^ipally from Iran, India and 

ranean nations. The seeds are ported princip J rescmbling caraway, 
Turkey. The seeds are thin, elon 8 ate *' ° are ye llowish-green 

and varying from 1/8 to k inch in ^^J^And' taste resembling 
in color with a strong distinct ve aroma ti cod ^ ^ ^ ra _ 

caraway Cumin seed is^vai able^ole^ ^ ^ ^ chiU povde r 
tion of meat, picRie, 
and the like. 

f cMces the formulas of which vary 
^_PO«pER. A blend of a ^r of spices t* ^ or d 

^^hlhTTntended use and ^ nu f " ur f lncC i t depends on the flavor to be 
about the formulation of this item * incC 1 £ eat> fish> etc. Any 

-^r^X-^^UTna iucK). ana tU — c, 
amounts* 

DILL SEED (anethum Graveolens '^.S^*' jjive' "Europe. It is- 
annual plant belonging to the parsley fami y, land> 
cultivated in many parts of the «°^ d ^ thc fcnnel plant but is 
and the United States. The p lant "sembl^ ^ ^ ^ domCS . 

smaller. The seed is imported ^J' 1 *™ in and vary in size 

tically and is tan in " f , -al , ovuUr in P ^ ^ & ^ 

3/16 inch in length to 1/8 of an ^ ™£**U** caraway. It is avail- 
odor, a warm, aromatic and sharp ta*te, flavoring soups, meat and 
able both whole anc I groun an xs ^ ^ ^ „ . conStitu ent of 
fish dishes, pickles, xne groun v 
many seasoning preparations. 

M , 1Ur v The dried fruit of a perennial 
FENNEL SEED (FoeniculumVulgare Miller). cultivate d in many 

herb of the parsley family, native to Europe a Argentina , Africa, 

countries, including Cermany, Roman ^ Ital y, u ^ Argent i na . 

India and Lebanon. Most seeds are ™P or "* in size to 5/16 of an inch 
The seeds are yellowish-brown m color V "* h * ly curved in shape. The 

in length, are oblong, oval, straight or somcwhat U ke anise 

seed has an agreeable odor and arcmat sw pro ducts, pickles, and 

is available whole or ground and is usee 

seasoning of soups, fish dishes and sauces. 
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Focnugreck. The seed of an annual plant of the pea family -u-i , 
Southern Europe. It is grovm in France, India, Egypt, *Kor '»'!■'.' 
domestically. Imports from India, France, Lebanon, and At, ! v i~ T 



• * » •"•"**»»vu > »»UU /> 

seed Is small of an irregular, ovular shape, ranging in 1 



to 



The 



_ w F rw % * iujj in u-n,.; h • v% ^ |£ 

of an inch, and from 5/64 to 1/8 inch in breadth, and the -. v% J i-« -irkc 1 
by a deep furrow running obliquely from one side. They arc vvrv h Vr/mJ • 
feel like very small pebbles being yellow-brown in color, it ha< a 
pleasantly bitter taste resembling that of burnt sugar ami is avai l xbU* 
whole or ground. It is an important ingredient in the canu: act ::-e of 
chutneys, imitation maple extract and some spice blends. 

GARLIC POWDER (Allium Sativium L. ) . The ground, dehydrated proJu%-t of 
selected cloves or garlic (a bulbous plant of the lily family), rhe bulb 
or the* garlic plant consists "of a number of small white or nurplUh, lune 
shaped bulbs termed ,, cloves" which are enclosed in a whitish crcbranous 
covering. The garlic powder is usually prepared from sound, .selected 
peeled garlic cloves, freed from husk, root and stem, then cleaned, 
dehydrated, and milled. The powder is cream or creamy white in color 
and has a strong, pungent, persistent aroma and taste, has numerous 
culinary uses, and is used commercially by the meat packing industry. 

GARLIC SALT A blended dry mixture of garlic powder and free running table 
salt, with or without starch or other acceptable drying agent (like* 
calcium stearate) to prevent caking. It has the same general use as 
garlic powder. 

GINGER (Zingiber Officinale Jloscoe). The root or rhizome of a tuberous 
perennial plant which flourishes in tropical and semi-tropical countries. 
It is imported from Jamaica, British West Indies, Sierra Leone, Nigeria 
and India. Ginger is distinctively aromatic, with a spicy sweet, pungent 
flavor and is available whole, cracked (broken in bits), or ground. It 
is used in soda preparations and similar beverages. Ground ginger is 
used in bakery products, meat preparations, confections, pickling and 
spice preparations as well as in numerous other products. 

HORSERADISH (Armoraeia Lopathi Folia). The root of a perennial sending up 
numerous, large, scalloped, lance-shaped leaves, and is native oi marshy 
districts of Eastern Europe. It grows wild along streams of the United 
States. Externally, the nearly cylindrical shaped root is a pale yellow- 
white, whitish inside. Its flavor is sharp, biting pungent with a slij;ht 
lachrymotory effect, and is used in condiment sauces, pickles, dressings 
and gravies. 

MACE (Myristica Fragrans Houtt). The crimson (vivid red) aril or skin 
which covers the nutmeg kernel. Both the mace and nutmeg are part of 
the same fruit of a tall evergreen tree whose leaves closely rescnble 
those of rhododendrom. In mace and nutmeg we have the only case of two 
different spices occurring naturally in the same fruit. The mace forms 
a lacy pattern around the shell within which the nutmeg or seed ,:rows. 
The aril is carefully removed, flattened and dried when it chaut;cs in 
color to a pale yellowish to reddish brown and becomes horny and brittle. 
On grinJin^, mace becomes yellow-orange in color. Mace and tint:::*-;; are 
native to the Molucca Islands (Spice Islands). Most mace is imported 
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,nd the West Indies and has a fragrant, nutmeg-like odor O m . 
ra^UctllS^L taste, ^ .o t « « — ^ 

It is used In bakery products, fish, most, etc. 

MARJORAM (Marioran. Hortonsi, Moench) • * ^^i^tpSS 
VTSHstat fa.U». -Jive to Wes »™/^. ls oov groiro in 
r «Jy fro* Prance, Chil£» d » eru. • S ^ ^ u _ 
California. It is gray S™« -^unification numerous, downy, 

elliptical. When examined under ^ ~Sd«« of S e leaf, The flavor is 

an ingredient of poultry dressing. 

. ». t \ ThP dried leaf of a perennial herb. There are 
MINT (Mentha Spicato L.). The dried leer i P 

n^rous species ,of mint of which /JJJ.. trade. It is 

peppermint (Mentha Piperit a L. are imp orUnt o the spice ^ ^ 

native to Europe ^ ^hS. ^brok« leaves with leaf-stalks 

dried crumpled shriveled whole ^ ^ q£ ft dark green 

attached to whole leaves or pa*« . ^....hsHc odor and a warm, 
color, and has a strong, sweetis J.^^i^.SS-te.t.. Mint U 
pleasant, aromatic, pungent taste with a cooling principal 
available whole, rubbed (cashed) and pulverized, and is tby P 
flavoring in mint jelly, mint confections and in flavoring m 
sauces* 

MIXED PICKUNC SP!CE. This blend usu.ll, C«U Ins ho. t„^o .!«.«, , 

and other food products. ^ 

MUSTARD (Sinapis Alba L. and Brassica Juncea ^^"gS^ 
SaTTJoed of an annual plant of th. «| ard J™^™^ (B y rassica 

important varieties are used ^ lac \ (B """"d ^e native to Europe and 
Juncea) and white or yellow (Smapis Alb. ^ *" ^ in this CO untry 
Southwestern Asia. We grown quantiti.8 of J^J™^ u and che 

and import the rest of our supply ^om Canada, Denmar k , E P 
United Kingdom. The flavor is sharp, hot and P»"g«nt. ^ 
mustard seed is small, roughly round, varying size c ° ' secd j 
diameter and its color is dark brown Jf^j^^J^.r. Mustard 
small, roughly round, varying in size up to 3/3Z incn x ^ 
is available in seed, ground and prepared forms Seeds are 
pickling, spices, as a garnish on "lads^nd as a flavor ing ^ 
beets, cabbage and kraut meats , P °f ^^f/^ rushing grinding, 

as "ground mustard" or "Mustard flour ) is ^ta^nc y facilitate 
and sifting the whole mustard seeds. The seeds are "us nctlc, 
the removal of the hulls and a portion * J* /jj£ ,C * Si and 

if any flavor. The remainder of the mustard c d xod & C0mctco . 

p ifCCd C ° Vmllstardls t ja" - lo SS^SJ- is blended 
Pure, ground mustard is a paie ytin e Tr iq llSC< j £ n the 

and 6 radod » ^'•fj* *J,3i"~ £ - icsU-ato dishes, 

et ^ {- rift 

illnesses. Prepared .ustard is a -"'.""J 1 ^°>'» J (n ° ur) 

salt, vinegar, spices, and ether corn! , meets . ^ ^ 

•316 



I^al evergreen tree (for cultivation s<)me ^ stiU ^ d |» 

wcr e formerly limed to destroy their ^^^h-green co lor resembling ^ 
that way. The fruit is nearly ° l * ' the ^usk splits open, 

a large apricot in appearance. W^JjJJJ ^ or kernel about 1/64 inch 
disclosing a glossy, deep or grayish ^ J } Inside the nU t is the 

thick, covered by a crimson skin or aril («, ^ ^ ^ up tQ 

seed or nutmeg as it is known in the tra b ^ ^ some 

U inches in length, and 13/16 of an ; wrinkled in apppar- 

g{obular in shape, and grayish-brown in "lor^ i y transversely> the 
Lee, quite hard, but not dxff xcult '^J^ brown veins of various 
surface presents \» U *™A°£«t£ of the nutmeg, toward the center, 
lengths extending from the outside or r und ertone Nutmeg is 

The flavor of nutmeg is sweet wicn flavoring baked goods, 

available both whole and ground It is use £ pro cessed meats 

puddings, sauces, vegetables, beve "S"' S * X 
and is recognized as essential in doughnuts. 

(Allium Capa -) The grounc [.fJ^^^S? 
"(a bulbous plant of the lily Jj/J. of fres h onions. It 

ra^^^ - sausages and as a . 

convenient substitute for the fresh onion. 

•„i mature of free-running table salt 

prevent caking of the product. 

ORECA.O. (Not as yet classified [ botanically) ^^.lion 
^uTial herb of the mint family. It « * n area . The leaves 

orcgano, and origan; and "native to the Medic and Albania . 

.reported into the United States fro. Ital , Tug krltlle and ranges 

The dried herb is of ^t-green color The^ ^ ^ 

in size up to about 5/8 inch in length £ ^ ^ Oregano is 

rjs.rfl ~~ « - s- fa — 

T^nn^ The ground, dried, stemless pod of varieties 
PAPRIKA . (Capsicum Annum ™ e f ° en t ra l America and is imported 

7?-^iTd capsicum. Paprika is native J° Centra wiety come 

mostly from Spain. Smaller amounts o a somew h ^ ^ ^ 

fron Hungary, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. Ag m ild pleasant odor and an 
cohere ially in California. Paprika ha ^a £ P d fotB . 

a,recable, slightly sweet taste and ^^J^g, fis h, meat, and 
U is used as a garnish oi f lwor ing . used in processing 

■"= h "- r £ "o ~< productions 

J nods, gives color to all Kinu^ «. ,._ 
a«,l in the preparation of numerous condiments. 



€ 
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_ u^rfnA Also known as parsley 



TsTTETdried leaf of parsley ■ "J-J" uU ivated in the United States 
, 4l ive to the Mediterranean area, widely «£™ domestic 
J other countries. Our consumption need is ,u P plie 
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paction. Uave. are of | .£««« £%uU™™' 
broken leave It h" 1££ ™ gr ;„„d. It te wed e. en 

and i. available vhole, rubbed V*»«"' h °^J t „ fi , h 41 ,bM. 
ingredlen: In poultry .eawmlng, garnish, «eac 

PEPPEH (Piper N1S- L.) Tb. «U drU*. ffS&M* 
iro. India and Indonesia, Ceylon and Braail. 

bUCK pepper refer, to b.rrie. picked before fully rip^ *.y«.«r.l, 
orfceaneu, ff&tiJ?* rrbTartiolJ. It a characterise 

^^PS, refer, to berries left on ^^^/.rT 'SS.* 
™ter hull o r .hell ha. partly «P«at«d „ d . hoe> biting 

pepper has a characteristic ^""ra.ing^ aroma 

and pungent taste, less "ting than tM W component.. Both black 
aven light gray, with a tan .h.d« in th W« k . d> 
and vhite pepper «. ■«"* 1 ! h f J^, ".rticuUrly Mat industry. (Chit. 

• \ Th# seed of an annual plant (the 
POPPY SEED (Papaver Somnif erum L. ) • Tne ^ ^ ^ geeJ £g 

opium poppy) of the poppy family and is na Hungary, 
cultivated in the Netherlands In a, N ^ herlan d., Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, and other countries. xno s quality. The seed, 

and Turkey are considered by the trade as or p ^ 

are very small, seldom ^"f^ 8 ^ 6 .^ clean looking. The Dutch seed is 
the touch, have a kidney sh ape^ and are clean ^ fw- 

actually slate colored but is ^ s ^ r f ed consumer p J cf erencefor the 
other countries are white. because or colored wlt h a 

decorative blue seed, the white seed may d ^ £f not to 

harmless blue dye to .ta«Ut« he bl ue seed. « ^ ^ ^ £n 
be considered as inferior. '^^.d. do not contain any opium 

almost every part of the opium P^ C ; \ pleasa nt, crunchy, nutty 

and have no narcotic effect. The seeds have p Available as whole 

ZZ^^X S usee : S s a - rolls, bread, and other 

bakery products, in salads, etc. mlxturc 

jWTT cncmittir. OR DRESSING. A JJJ^^JJj.T ^^10%^" ions 
S^^^ fowl, veal, meat loaf. etc. 

PMKIOILSPICE. A blend of cinnamon cloves and {«^J -%^«r 
bring out the finest flavor » f cach S J" C » P -j^ s .,ices arc .-.round 
pumpkin pic, spiced cookies, gingerbread, etc. 

together to insure a uniform product. ^ ^ 

ROSEMARY . (Rosmarinus Officinalis ^^^^J^T'jSJ H-rU. It 
green shrub of the mint (^ biatac > / am ^ 'ts are fro- ■*•»«* »N 
is native to the Mediterranean area. Most impo 

r .»}•.«• n 
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l»orci»Ml and Yugoslavia. Tl>e dried leaves are brownish-green in color, 
resemble a curved pine needle in shape, and seldom exceed one inch in J 
length. It has a distinctly fresh, sweet flavor and is available whole ^ 
and ground. Used in sauces, vegetables, and meat dishes. ^ 

SAFFRON (Crocus Sativus L.) . The dried stigma of a plant of the crocus 
family, it is the world's most expensive spice, native of the Mediterranean 
area and is cultivated in Austria, Spain, France, Greece, and the Orient. 
Mostly imported from Spain. Each plant of this variety yields only three 
stigmas, which are delicate orange-yellow filaments which must be picked 
by hand. It takes 225,000 stigmas to make a pound of saffron. The flavor 
is pleasant though somewhat bitter. It is used both as a fUvor and as 
a coloring. 

SAGE (Salvia Officinalis L.). The dried leaf of an herb of the mint family, 
native to Southern Europe and cultivated in Yugoslavia and Albania. Only 
perfect, green leaves are selected. When dried, they turn a rich silver 
gray color. The odor of sage, while strong, is fragrant, aromatic, warm, 
and somewhat bitter and astringent to the taste. Available whole, rubbed 
(crushed) and ground. Used in meat products, poultry, and fish dishes. 
The sage brush which grows profusely in the American West has a turpentine 
flavor and is not fit for food use. 

SAVORY t'Satureia Hortensis L.) . The dried leaf of an herb of the mint 
* fSmTly", also known as Summer Savory. It is native to Southern Europe and 

cultivated in many countries. The leaf is imported largely from Spain and 
France. The leaves are very small, seldom exceeding 3/8 of an inch in 
length. The dried whole leaves are brownish-green in color. The flavor 
of savory is distinctively warm, aromatic, slightly resinous and is avail- fi 
able whole or ground. Used in meat products and as an ingredient of poultry ^ 



seasoning. 



SESAME SEED (Sesamum Indicum L.). The seed of an annual plant of the 
sesamum family, also known as Benne or Bene seed. It is native to Asia. 
Imported mostly from India, Turkey, China, Nicaragua, Salvador and 
Guatemala. A domestic variety is grown in Texas. Small oval-shaped, 
shiny seed, seldom more than 1/8 of an inch in length. Hulled seed is 
pearly-white in color. Unhulled seeds vary in color from grayish-white 
to black. They have a pleasant, faint nutty odor and an agreeable nutty 
taste. The seads are available hulled or unhulled, are seldom ground, 
usually sold hulled. Used as a topping on bakery products and in Halvah, 
a so-called Turkish confection. 

I TARRAGON (Artemisia Dracunculus L.). The dried leaves and flowering tops 

i of a sma ll perennial herb, gray-green in color, cultivated domestically as 

1 well as in France, Spain, and other countries. The leaf has a tr^ty, 

anise-like flavor, and is used to flavor vinegar, pickles, mustard and 
salads . 

THYME (Thymus Vulgaris L.). The dried leaf of a small perennial plant of 
Ihi^int family, native to Southern Europe. Some cultivated domestically 
and in Canada. Imports from France and Spain. The dried leaves vary up 
, to k of an inch in length, are of a brown-green color, with a distinctively 

\j warm aromatic and pungent flavor. When examined under low magnification, ^ 
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■eat and fish sauces. 

. \ A. nrrmatlc root of a plant of the ginger 
TUMERIC (Cure*- Long. L.>. An " J* tl ^!^, f^India, Haiti, and 
family, native to Indonesia and China. » d and Paklgttn . 

Ja-aica, with lesser amount fro*. For tugese Asia, wna^ m|Urd 

Tumeric ha. a «« in f iv * ^^L^ ilwrnaUy! cringe-yellow. 
Externally, the toot 0 ££e-,ellow to l«o«-y«llow. 

The colors of the ground p&oduecvary fro. oraug y ^ 

The orange-yellow is preferred ^^^^^te Shole " ground and is used 

rrUSif5--S K SSS ^tard anJ pichling. Used to 

replace saffron as a coloring agent. 

VAXOU (VtnUU PU.if.li. Andr.»>. Ttabjn -Tj-U »?» 

toerlc. le it • «"£. £51., K«mio», WtaWt 

tan tat • «««P chocoUM-brow. color .nd oily lutttr. 
or glycerin. 
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